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JOHN BULL RUBBER CO LTD 
GRIMSBY 


ai The pressing of rubber mouldings at the large factory 
of the John Bull Rubber Co. Ltd. was raising humid 
ity and causing condensation under certain climatic 
conditions. At these times sections of the structure 
and floor were covered with moisture and the 
working conditions were unpleasant. 


Colt were called in and after a survey recommended 
the installation of Inflow Units and SRC 2046 ven- 
tilators. There is no condensation problem now at 
the factory, and Colt have added another success to 
a fine record. It is a record which has brought repeat 
orders from many world-famous concerns. Ask your 
Secretary to send for a free Manual to Dept. 39. 


ASK F 


COLT VENTILATION LIMITED SURBITON 


Lo 


SURREY Telephone: Elmbridge 0161 


NBA JO 
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were used in all 
the new bathrooms 


The Bristol 
OSLO NORWAY | 


FOR COLOUR CHART Consult our Technical Advisory Division on 


your tile fixing problems (Booklet T.A.D.2) 


MCHARDS TILES LTD. runsract, stoKe-on-TRENT (Stoke-on-Trent 87215) 
London Office & Showrooms: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 2488 and 8063) 
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for schools, 
other public 


Porterfleck is a fascinating new multicolour 
paint with startling physical characteristics. 
First, and most important for public buildings 
of many kinds, itis ‘‘anti-static’’—its molecular 
composition stops dirt from settling and keeps 
the surface clean indefinitely. 

Secondly, it keeps its colour ‘‘flecks’’ sus- 
pended in the basic colour so that they don’t 
mix even when applied. The flecks are of suffi- 
cient size to give a strong visual texture. The 
result is a rich, decorative surface that looks 
like expensive plastic sheeting—yet it’s done in 
one quick spray operation. 


PORTERFLECK SAVES MAINTENANCE 


Besides its revolutionary dirt-repellent pro- 
perty, proof against normal accretion of dust 


ONE-SPRAY MULTICOLOUR PAINT 


32 RICH COLOU 


buildings 


and grime, Porterfleck has a very hard surface 
which is washable, unaffected by condensation, 
and highly resistant to scratching and chipping. 
It has an unusually long life, and maintenance 
costs are cut almost to zero. 


PORTERFLECK SAVES LABOUR 


The film produced by one coat of Porterfleck is 
4-5 times as thick as a normal paint film, so it 
camoufiages irregularities in plaster, joins in 
boards and other surface defects. Always applied 
with aspray, Porterfieck is touch-dry in 2 hours, 
hard overnight. 

Porterfleck costs no more than a traditional 
one-colour finish—even allowing for an under- 
coat, which is not always needed because of the 
thickness of the Porterfleck film. 


Full details and shade card (32 shades) available on request from: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & COMPANY LIMITED, BANKSIDE, HULL 


R-COM BINATIONS 


dust-repellent finish 
hospitals ant 
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IN SCHOOLS for its durability (including St. Blaise IN HOTELS AND OFFICES /for its decorative texture 
Secondary Modern School, Bierley, Bradford). (including the offices of Hay’s Wharf Ltd., London) 


IN HOSPITALS for its dust-repellent properties (in- IN SHOPS AND EXHIBITIONS /or its speedy applica- 
cluding Lancaster Moor Hospital, Lancaster) tion (including the Kitchensense Exhibition, London) 


PORTERFLECK 
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Lowest running costs. The big news in central 
heating these days is the amazing cheapness 
of the solid fuel systems. For example, the 
average weekly running cost for a two- or 
three-radiator system can be as little as 11/1d! 
Just compare that with oil, gas and electricity 
—see chart on right. 


Lower installation costs. Compared with oil, 
solid fuel systems are much cheaper to buy 
and install. The new solid fuel boilers are 
really streamlined and require very little 
attention. They are thermostatically con- 
trolled and finished in gleaming vitreous 
enamel in a range of modern colours. 


N.C.B. Housewarming Plan—offers a personal 
loan to cover the cost of a central heating 
installation. Low interest—five years to pay— 
tax relief. 


Lowest maintenance costs. Solid fuel systems 
cost practically nothing to maintain. But with 
other fuels, skilled maintenance is necessary 
and this can cost from £5 to £15 per year— 
another 2/- to 6/- a week on the running cost. 


Compare the costs. These are typical weekly 
costs, averaged over the year, for centrally 
heating a three-bedroomed house or bunga- 
low—and hot water summer and winter. Look 
how much cheaper solid fuel is. 


6 or 7 radiators and hot water w 


2 or 3 radiators and hot water w 


COKE 


In independent 10/- per cwt 11/1d 16/8d 
boiler 


SMALL 
ANTHRACITE 12/6d perc 


In gravity 
feed boiler 


_ | 14/8d 
| 


1/4d therm 
plus, say, 
2/8d a week 
standing charge 


GAS 16/1d  23/6d 


1d unit 
(No standing 
charge included) 


| 
ELECTRICITY 18/2d 29/10d 


OIL |1/54d gallon *13/-  *23/- 


* plus 2/- to 6/- a week maintenance cost. 


Write for FREE booklet on Central Heating 
and list of other technical publications to the 
Coal Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave 
Street, London, SW1. Also available ‘Central 
Heating for Houses’, a complete 120-page 
illustrated survey of all the various systems 
available, from the open-fire-and-back- 
boiler to the small pipe system. Copies 
2/6d each. 


The cheapest 
central heating 
there is- 


SOLID FUEL 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 
CHOOSE ANDERSON 
STEEL DECKING 


__| 


Roofing at the Longsight Electrification 
Depot, completed recently for British 
Railways as part of their modernisation 
scheme, was Anderson Steel “D” Decking 


-a strong galvanised steel deck insulated 


and covered with a durable weatherproofing. ee 


Contractors: Charles R. Price 
Laminated timber: Kingston (Architectural Craftsmen) Limited 


D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


STRETFORD MANCHESTER TELEPHONE: LONGFORD 4444 
OLD FORD LONDON €E3 TELEPHONE: AMHERST 9381 
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SEMFLEX TILES WERE CHOSEN FOR THE STAFF RESTAURANT, on 
COUNTY FIRE OFFICE LTD., REGENT STREET, W.1. Desig 


ood This is only one of the wide range of Semtex flooring 
ici materials, giving unlimited scope for any application. 


* Excellent choice of decorative colours. 


+ Backed by the vast research facilities of the Semtex 
Organisation. Expert assistance on pre-treatment and other 
flooring problems. 


*% Skilled laying service through Semtex branches or approved 
contractors throughout the U.K. 


* Contracting facilities also available throughout the world. 
* Design consultancy service. 


For further details please contact Semtex today. 


IMAGINATIVE MODERN FLOORING 


5 SEMTEX HOUSE - 19/20 BERNERS STREET - LONDON Telephone—LANgham 
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The ‘‘Bitumetal’ roof in this case was constructed to give a 
specific ‘U’ value to meet the designed internal temperature 
and relative humidity of the building. The vapour barrier was 


—— oblem necessary under these conditions to prevent interstitial conden- 
at pr sation in the thickness of the roof insulation. 

in At the eaves, Briggs were faced with the problem of carrying the 

roof specification from the sole of the gutter, up and over the 


jn projecting R.S.C. and to the outside of the vertical cladding, so as 
rootin to provide continuous insulation and vapour barrier protection 
over the complete roof. 


The Bowater Paper Corporation, Kemsley Mill, Sittingbourne, Kent Architects: Farmer & Dark, London 


by 
BRIGGS 
design 


& Special aluminium sections were designed and 
provided to enable a practical detail to be 
carried out affording a sealing surface for the 
vapour barrier and full support for the 
insulation. 


The resources, technical knowledge and experience 
of the Briggs Organisation are at the disposal of 
every Architect and Engineer. Consult our nearest 


T, area office for further details of Briggs Technical 
Design Service. 
| ce the people to see 
about roofing 
1 WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LIMITED 
VAUXHALL GROVE, LONDON, S.W.8 OFFICE: DUNDEE 
AREA OFFICES: ABERDEEN - BELFAST - BRADFORD - BRISTOL - CARDIFF DUBLIN 
EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - LEICESTER - LIVERPOOL - NEWCASTLE - NORWICH 
040 
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All details can be Ff loor Spr il ig- 


found in the Barbour 
Index, File No. 53 


OUR EXHIBITION AY THE “BUILDING CENTRE. 26. STORE ST. 


_WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD_ 
Established. ovet. 200 yeas: 
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HIGHEST AWARD | 
Awarded the Primio Con Menzione Speciale, 
2 Primary School, Britain's Exhibit at the XII 
Milan Triennale, incorporates the special system | 
prefabricated steel construction designed and : 
developed by Brockhouse Steel Structures Ltd., in | 
collaboration with the Nottinghamshire Education = 
Authorities. This system forms the basic element | 
= + of the Consortium of Loca! Authorities Special | 
Programme of school building in this country, | 
BROCKHOUSE STEEL STRUCTURES LT! 


An Expanded Metal background 
was chosen for the intricate 
curves of London’s Grosvenor | 
Court Hotel restaurant ceiling. 
Chartered Surveyors: Lane & Bridge. 


and see how Expanded Metal translates the most complex 
Suspended ceiling from drawing board dream into reality 


FI ? KK XXX 
Expanded Metal is infinitely versatile Expanded Metal is backed by a unique Expanded Metal is a major economy 
Flat, domed, arched, vaulted . . . whatever service When you select Expanded Metal Expanded Metal keys are permanent quality 
the form of the suspended ceiling you plan, you enjoy the service of suspended ceiling keys. With suitable plaster mixes a very high 
Expanded Metal will match it .. . easily, specialists who will collaborate with you in fire rating can be achieved and an exceptional 
accurately, beautifully and economically. both design and construction on a fully re- degree of acoustic control attained. These 
sponsible basis. benefits are additional to low initial cost. 


Write today for details 


x<XKPARIDED METAL 


at the heart of more things than most people realise 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY LIMITED, 16 Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. Phone: ABBey 7766 Also at: Aberdeen - Belfast 
Birmingham .- Cardiff - Dublin - Exeter - Glasgow - Leeds - Manchester - West Hartlepool - The Expanded Metal Company of Canada 
Ltd., Annacis Industrial Estate, Vancouver, Canada. Agents in every country throughout the free world 


Expamet 
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“SNOWCRETE 
coming 
up now 
Fred!” 


@This is the part I like to see—the finishing SNOWCRETE 
The first British White Portland 
touch, all gleaming white. And the old Blue Ie Coment on the miartet, 
: Complies in every respect with 
th t B.S.12. Qualit 
Circle on the bag puts the mind at rest too. j white 


‘ which is ideal for use in structural 

j concrete, pre-cast cladding slabs, 
Never any trouble with this stuff. Blue Circle 4 
floor toppings, kerbs, sighting lines, 


were first in the field with this kind of cement. q pointing of brickwork and masonry, 
rendering mizes, etc. 


And they can be the last too, for my money! sy] 


Make use of our technical service. 
For all information please write to: 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, PORTLAND HOUSE, 
TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, SW1 - Telephone: TATe Gallery 3456 

G. & T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL - Telephone: Hull 26121 

Selling Organi [ of The A iated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 
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QUIETER with 


STILPHON 20 FLOOR INSULATION 


Mineral wool mat of 7 Ibs. 

cu. ft. density as a Thermal/ 

Acoustic leaf in concrete 

screed Floating Floor with SSE 
underfloor heating 


PLASTER 


For the full details of these recom- The Electrical Development Association’s latest recommendations for 
mendations see “Notes on _ the 


Cc i d Finish of Fl 
Warmed.” underfloor heating construction define the qualities required by insulating 
duced by the Electrical Develop- 

ment Association, from which the materials for this class of work. Stilphon 20 complies with their requirements 
following is an extract :— 

“Suitable materials for use as peri- in high degree, it has exceptional resilience and has been specially designed 
meter and oversite insulation are: 


Dense mineral wool mats or boards. 
Resin-bonded fibre glass, weighing to maintain an effective thickness under the loading of a concrete 


not less than 6 Ibs. per cu. ft. 


Cork slabs. screed. So used it can therefore function efficiently both as a thermal and 
Expanded rubber. 


Sapeaten petyeryrene.” sound insulant. May we send you full details? 


To STILLITE PRODUCTS LTD., 15 Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 
Please send details of Stilphon 20. 


IMELES 
STILLITE PRODUCTS LTD. - A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION flesicn 


QUALIT 
15 WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.1. - Tel: WHitehall 0922/7 VALUE 
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Black Knight takes 
new desk... 


Here’s a Knight on the way to the top. Part of his success 
is due to attention to his surroundings. He knows 

that tired office furniture can mean tired thinking — and 
there’s no time for that. Hence the new desk, a 


| real beauty. Do what he did —come to Perrings. 


THE CONTRACT DIVISION Go F 


PERRIN 


“EsstREND 13 Brompton Road Knightsbridge S.W.3 


DESIGN Phone: KNightsbridge 9388°9159 
QUALITY 


VALUE FURNISHING STORES THROUGHOUT SOUTHERN ENGLAND 
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Thermovent is laid by the isolated 
system combining frame bonding 
and anchor strips to permit free 
vapour dispersal. The waterproof- 
ing is finished with a heavy stone 
surfacing to secure maximum 


reflectivity. 


Where conditions are adverse 
surface ventilation is provided 
and metal ducts are fixed to 
relieve pressure to the outside air. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD 


} SURFACE VENTILATION FOR ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


The THERMOVENT system of 


roof ventilation 


. +. a technique designed to protect the Weather-proofing 


of flat roof structures against influences arising from:- 


* Moisture and air in insulation * Heat build-up on insulation 


* Water in lightweight concrete * Roof movement 


ELECTIVE” 
SURFACING — 


100%, MINERAL ROT PROOF AND IMPERISHABLE 


Drying in depth 


for extreme 


conditions is 
arranged at 
planning stage. 


Typical detail is shown 
but others are avail- 
able to suit design 

and advice will be 


given on request. 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER Telephone: Longford 4444 
OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3. Telephone : Amherst 9381 
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own in the valley, the town needs more power. 
he time’s come to bring in a power line from the Grid. 
lat means towers, right across these fields, and on down 
nto the valley. 

There are perhaps a hundred paths the towers could 
illow. One must be chosen. Not plotted arbitrarily across a 
ap, but thoughtfully, carefully sited, so that towers and 
able strike the best possible balance with the landscape. 

The Central Electricity Generating Board are just as 
‘oncerned about this as they are about bringing in the 
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TAKE THE TOWERS? 


power. For the nation has charged the Board with a 
double duty. Not only to maintain an efficient, economical 
electricity supply, but also to preserve the amenities of 
the country as they go. 

That’s why the new line will be planned so that it 
follows the dark background of a wood here; skirts a 
village there; crosses skylines in the most inconspicuous 
way to be found; and eventually reaches the town through 


its industrial suburbs. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 
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DECK ‘BIFLO’ 


the alternative fixed centre 
contemporary design. 
Reg. design No. 873577 


WATER ENGINEERS 
ACCEPT ‘BIFLO’ FITTINGS FOR 
CONNECTION TO COLD WATER MAINS... 


b ecause— Water Companies’ Byelaws prohibit ordinary mixer fittings 
because these can create contamination of mains water. Two 
separate waterways for hot and cold water in the “BIFLO” 
prevent this danger. Mixing takes place immediately on discharge 
from the swivel spout. 


on BARKING BRASSWARE CO. LIMITED THE 


DEPT. R.A.16 RIVER ROAD - BARKING - ESSEX 
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THERMALON 


PLASTIC FOAM INSULATION SYSTEM 


JUST BY FILLING THE CAVITY 


THERMALON offers Architects, Builders and Heating Engineers a unique plastic foam insulation 
system for either existing dwellings or new buildings under construction. 

THERMALON achieves unprecedented heat savings because the insulating qualities of the 
external structure are increased by over 300%. With over 40,000 buildings already completed we 
are now able to place our unrivalled experience at your disposal for 1961 contracts. 


EVERY THERMALON INSTALLATION CARRIES A WRITTEN 


YEAR GUARANTEE 


THERMALON LTD. (Dept. R.I.) 75 Grosvenor St., London, W.1 SE 
Please send full details of Thermalon = 

Plastic Foam Insulation to:— = 

NAME = 

ADDRESS 

= 


THERMALON LIMITED - 75 GROSVENOR STREET - LONDON Wi 


TEL. NO: HYDE PARK 9261 (8 LINES) 
BRANCHES AT: BRIGHTON HULL - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - MOTHERWELL NEWCASTLE NOTTINGHAM 
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PARTITIONS FOR LONG LIFE rf 
You can specify Superfold j | 
in the knowledge 
that in-built quality based on : 
sound design will give : 
lasting trouble-free service. 


A.A. pickets on which 
door is built. 


CHOSEN BY ARCHITECTS— 
DESIGNED BY ENGINEERS 


16° G.M.S. 
hinge plates. 


Leathercloth 
both sides. 


For schools, public 

and institutional buildings | 
and for the 
discerning householder, 
Superfold provides all 


the answers. For full 


illustrations see our 
latest colour folder 
RB .349—please write 
for a copy. BOLTON GATE CO. LTD. 
BOLTON °- LANCS. 
Branches at: London, Birmingham, Glasgow and towns throughout the country. 
BG 349 
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DESIGNERS 
CONCRETE 


Richard Hill Ltd. maintain teams of reinforced concrete 
engineers throughout the country—fully qualified to tackle 
schemes for any type of reinforced concrete structure. 
They will also give estimates for the preparation of complete 
working drawings and calculations, and for the supply of 
reinforcements. There is no bias towards any proprietary 
materials or methods—each job is given a thorough in- 
vestigation in the light of up-to-date design practice. 
A site investigation service is also available. 
Any of the following branch offices will be pleased to send 
a technical representative to give you further information. 
MIDDLESBROUGH— TELEPHONE: MIDDLESBROUGH 46092 
LONDON— TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3100 
MANCHESTER— TELEPHONE: SALE 8277/8 
BIRMINGHAM— TELEPHONE: MIDLAND 5625 
GLASGOW— TELEPHONE: GLASGOW CENTRAL 2179 


RICHARD HILL LIMITED 


7 CLEVELAND ROW, LONDON S.W.1 TEL: WHitehall 3100 
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A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 
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Architect's drawing of flashing with notes 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


British Aluminium Super Purity (99.99%) flashing material is aluminium in its most workable form. And this is 
only one of its many pleasing attributes. It lasts a building's lifetime and is... good looking .. . light in 
weight .. . low in price and now less glaring ! Send for literature on Super Purity. 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Noriok House, St. James's Square, London, $.W.1 Trafalgar 
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You can’t go 
any where— 


without coming across gates 
and fences by BJB 


Anything in wrought ironwork is a job for BJB. 


Have a word with them — while the iron’s hot! 


BAYLISS, JONES AND BAYLISS LIMITED 


Makers of fencing and gates for over a century 


HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON . TELEPHONE: WOLVERHAMPTON 20441 
LONDON OFFICE: G.K.N. HOUSE, 22, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 . TEL: CHANCERY 1616 
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LET G.E.C. HELP YOU 


Cool to work with; quick to cook with; easier to keep clean. 
Even and controlled all-over heating with no fumes. 

In other words, clean cooking that’s efficient and economical— 
because it’s electric. There’s a complete range of 

G.E.C cooking equipment for all types and sizes of kitchens; 
safe and space-saving; long-lasting with the 

minimum of maintenance costs; made in consultation 


with the catering industry; made by G.E.C. for you. 


CLEAN COOKING 


...and all these advantages with 


G.E.C electric catering equipment 


Simpl 
for af 
Sampl 
Rubole 
plan your catering facilities. Expert guidance is available pie 
at all times, for schools, hospitals, hotels, canteens — in fact 
wherever food is prepared. G.E.C will plan your complete 
cooking needs including hot water systems. 
Write to the Industrial Heating Division of HB AR 
MAGNET HOUSE KINGSWAY — LONDON WC 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD 
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Simplify colour selection—send 
jora free copy of Barry’s latest 
Sample Book. 


Ruboleum is obtainable in three 
gauges—6-7 mm, 4°5 mm and 
3°20 mm. 


Colour makes all the difference 


Deprived of its gorgeous hues, the famed peacock would be 
just another bird . . . sizable but undistinguished. It is the 
magic of colour that makes it a miracle of brilliance . . . vivid, 
eye-catching, magnificent. 

To you, colour is equally important. When planning your next 
scheme, draw freely on the extensive Ruboleum range of plain 
and marbled varieties. Transform your dormant ideas into 
subdued or dramatic reality. Choose Ruboleum—the 
acknowledged aristocrat of all floor coverings—and make certain 
of the additional advantages of economy, durability, resilience, 
quietness and easy cleaning. 


BARRY’'S LINOLEUM 


REGO. NAME RUBOLEUM 


BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD - KIRKCALDY - SCOTLAND A member of the Barry and Staines Group 
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We can do this without causing the slightest rush of blood 
to the head. What happens is that the cars remain in the 
same attitude throughout, thus enabling people to be 
moved from floor to floor in perfect comfort and safety at 
a rate of from 470 to 700 per hour. 

Send for a copy of ‘The Paternoster or Continuous 
Lift’ —just ask for Publication 1005A —and read how. 


LIFT, ESCALATOR & REFRIGERATION ENGINEERS 
DARTFORD, KENT : Dartford 23456 
LONDON OFFICE: 60 Rochester Row, S.W.1 
Telephone: VICtoria 0354 
A Member of the Hall-Thermotank Group 


tough brush-applied tile-like finish for walls 


4 | improving the circulation! 
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Cleanliness is an absolute requirement in many 

situations and TYLEX-—the tile-like coating for walls— 

is the ideal answer. In hospitals, food factories and similar 
industries, schools, canteens and laboratories 

TYLEX is providing hardwearing continuous wall surfaces 
with no joints to harbour dirt or bacteria. 

Resistant to moulds, steamy atmospheres, grease 

and many forms of chemical attack, TYLEX provides an 
inexpensive alternative to costly glazed tiling at no 

more than the cost of good paint. 

Its tough, long lasting finish on new and old walls 

stays through any amount of cleaning and frequent washing. 
Specification sheet and attractive colour range 

gladly sent on request. 


— 


tough brush-applied tile-like f 


walls wear 


TRETOL LTD., TRETOL HOUSE, THE HYDE, LONDON N.W.9. Telephone: Colindale 7223 
Associate Company: Tretol (Scotland) Ltd., 65 Renfield St., Glasgow C.2. Telephone: Douglas 6133 


368 
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*“*STERLING”’ FOR ALL 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL 


Co., Ltd., London. 


FOR USE WHEN DOOR WEIGHT MUST BE ON THE GROUND 


“STERLING” Standard Bottom Rollers from stock for both wood doors 1} ins. to 

23 ins. thick and for steel doors. 8 standard sizes up to 20 cwt. Machined treads. Ball 

bearings. Grease Nipples. Deep Root Rails. Top Guide with Safety Brackets. 
Smooth. Quiet. Easy running. 


We urge discussion during the planning stage to determine Specify ‘Henderson’ Door Gear with complete confidence. 
the right gear for closing doorways in the most economical Use our unrivalled Drawing Office Service which is offered 
manner. without obligation. 


Qualified Technical Representatives readily wait upon you without obligation in all areas. 


For rh Cn ad e hd S On for any door, partition or 


40 years SLIDING DOOR GEAR window that slides or folds 


JUST PUBLISHED 


P. C. HENDERSON LIMITED, ROMFORD, ESSEX. Telephone: INGrebourne 41111 (8 lines) 
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ai Double line of passing doors in a despatch building. Staff Architects: J. Lyons & [7 
x 


For details of the 
Celcure Advisory Service 
and up-to-date list of plants, apply to :— 


For England Wales : 
Celcure Limited, 
Aldwych House, 

Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 
CHAncery 8325. 


For Scotland : 

Celcure & Chemical Co. Ltd., 
300 Bearsden Road, 

Glasgow, W.3. 

Scotstoun 3351. 


CELCURE 
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Celcure! A detail in the specification, but one 

that safeguards your building—at very small additional cost. 
Celcure! A detail in the specification that is 

permanently appreciated by your clients, because it saves them 

high maintenance costs. 

Applied by vacuum and pressure in special plant, 

Celcure impregnates timber to the heartwood. Fully protects against 
rot, fungus, woodworm, etc. No wonder Architects and Surveyors 
have been specifying Celcure for 30 years. It’s sound commonsense 
to say Celcure! 


pressure impregnation 
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as illustrated in List No. 356 


COLEY PARK FLATS, READING for Reading County Borough Council 
C. H. A. Willett, F.R.I.B.A., Borough Architect George Wimpey & Co. Ltd., Contractors 


HOPE’S WINDOWS HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
The Name Guarantees LONDON: 17 BERNERS ST., W. 
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Church Tower 


designed by Basil Spence & Partners. 


description belfry 52’0” high for Clermiston New Church, 
Edinburgh. Weight 123 tons. 


construction prestressed concrete tripod legs of triangular 
section with lugs cast in to take steel cross 
members. 
Concrete cap unit. Assembled under factory 
conditions and transported in one piece. 


price approx. half the cost of laminated timber and 
two-thirds that of uncased steelwork. 


Consulting Engineers: Thos. Harley Haddon & Partners, Edinburgh. 


The tower was transported to 


—e the site in one piece and erected 


by mobile crane. 


y, 


SSS 


SS 


BISON 


cipyet CONCRETE LIMITED the largest structural precast specialists In the world 
Muiiee LONDON Whitehall 5504, BIRMINGHAM Midland 0331, LEEDS Leeds 73211, GLASGOW City 3292 
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Fired by a Riley 
‘HL’ oil burner, 
this Centrax boiler 
produces 
7,500,000 B.t.u.’s/hour 


at 87 p.s.i.g. 


RILEY 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 


The ‘HL’ high/low/off oil burner illustrated, for capacities 
over 100lb/hr, has large and small air registers, each with its 
own atomiser, giving optimum efficiency whether one or both 
are in operation. Other Riley oil burners are available with 
capacities from §lb to 9,0o00lb/hr. Riley also manufacture a 
wide range of chain grate and underfeed stokers meeting 
almost every firing application. Please write for full details 
to Riley (IC) Products Limited, 19 Woburn Place, London, 
W.C.1., telephone TERminus 2622. 


GENTRAX 


recommend Riley oil burners 


A high-efficiency boiler needs highly efficient firing. For that reason, Centrax 
Limited recommend Riley oil burners for their Gustavsbergs steam and hot water 
boilers. The clean, intensely hot flame produced by Riley equipment enables full 
use to be made of the advanced features of Centrax-Gustavsbergs design. 


GENTRAX GUSTAVSBERGS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY BOILERS 


Of welded steel construction and can be fired by oil burner 
or automatic stoker. Advanced features of design result ina 
compact boiler unrivalled for ease of maintenance, high 
efficiency, economy, reliability and long life. They conform to 
A.O.T.C. and British Standard requirements and are available 
in 20 sizes with outputs up to 12 million B.t.u./hr at 100 
p.s.i.g. Full information is available from the London Sales 
Office of Centrax Limited, 248-250 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1., telephone LANgham 2364-5. 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


OIL BURNERS + COMPLETE OIL FIRING INSTALLATIONS + UNDERFEED AND CHAIN GRATE STOKERS 


TGA ROY 
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FLINTKOTE Roof waterproofing for flat, 


curved or sloping roofs applied 
cold and suitable for all climates 


World-wide Availability and Technical Advisory Service 


ia The Flintkote Company Limited 
bie Adam House, One Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
Telephone : Euston 7224 Telegrams : Flintkote, Wesdo, London Cables : Flintkote, London 
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Miami 
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Suandard 
A Laing Development for St. Martin’s Le Grand Property Co. Ltd sal! 


Architects: Stone, Toms &° Partners sw 
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is readily 
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SS Hot Water Services 


will be installed by 


HOPE'S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. 
Smethwick, Birmingham & 16 Berners St., London, Wil Te cs 


completely | 


Branch Offices at Leeds, Carag Hull oe oe: | sanding ap 
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News from Hull 


The Carlton Tower-— 
London’s newest 
luxury hotel 
‘Standard’ Sanwalls 
Specified 


architect 


ROSENAUER 
F.R.LB.A., A.LA. 


main contractors 
SIR ROBERT McALPINE & CO. LTD. 


Nothing, if not luxurious, The Carlton 
Tower in Cadogan Square has gone 
in for the very best of everything — 
original paintings by Feliks Topolski, 
interiors by Henry End Associates of 
Miami and New York, radio and tele- 
vision in every room and a bathroom 
with every room. And in each bathroom 
—318 in all—The Carlton Tower have 
installed the Sanwall water closet— 
possibly the best designed, most hygienic 
and durable of its kind. Made by Ideal- 
Sandard from vitreous china, the 
Sanwall has a high resistance to harsh 
treatment. Fitting is simple. The Sanwall 
issupported by a cast iron chair bracket 
built into the wall and the floor. The 
cistern is concealed in the wall, but 
is readily accessible. There are other 
methods of fixing the Sanwall—details 
ae available from Ideal Boilers & 
Radiators Ltd., Ideal Works, Hull. 


r 


The cistern and supports of the Sanwall are 
completely hidden in the wall. The clean, free 
sanding appearance of the unit is a remark- 
able advance in modern design and is certainly 
tte Most attractive way of presenting a toilet 
ul. Made from ‘Standard’ vitreous china 
te Sanwall is hygienic, durable and because 
‘stands clear of the floor it makes the job of 
tte cleaner much easier. 
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A BATHROOM FOR THE FAMILY 


Robert Heritage, Des.R.C.A., F.S.I.A., 
has completed his design for the second 
bathroom commissioned by Ideal-Stan- 
dard and illustrated here. Of it he says :— 

“The problem with bathrooms in the 
average house is one of size and propor- 
tion. Usually the floor area alongside the 
bath is long and narrow, so in this bath- 
room all the interior detailing is an 
attempt to counteract this. The floor is 
striped linoleum or P.V.C. accentuating 
width. The wall unit also emphasises 


width and the walls are white to give 
space. The colour scheme as a whole is 
one of warmth and comfort. The wall 
unit, besides being functional and provid- 
ing cupboard space, has open shelves 
to allow users to bring their own per- 
sonality to the room. This is intended 
to be a family bathroom and so the 
choice of materials should be durable and 
practical. Although a fitted carpet would 
be softer, with children splashing around, 
it might soon be spoiled.” 


The Robert Heritage Bath- 
room combines the charm of 
simplicity with elegance. The 
Trimline vitreous china ped- 


estal wash basin and water 
closet suite are low in cost but 
at the same time well designed. 
The bath is the sleek Lowline 
finished in high quality 
porcelain enamel. All ‘Stan- 
dard’ bathroom equipment is 
available in five striking 
colours—Ming Green, Pearl 
Grey, Corallin, Regency Blue, 
Ivoire de Medici—and in 
White. 
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Architects 
0 
Vision 


604 Cogent 


Choose... 


§ FINEST FLUSH DOO! 


the Flush Door which is in tune with creative thought. The Flush 
Door which is designed to meet the demands of today with 
the future in mind, a perfect complement to space and form in 
contemporary architecture. For appearance, finish, stability 
and durability Architects of vision specify LEADERFLUSH. 


You owe it to yourself and to your clients to become 
fully acquainted with all the details of Leaderflush 
Flush Doors. Make a point of writing to-day. 


header (Doors) LTD, TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


: iikest 4111 (6 lines) 


LONDON OFFICE: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON. W.C.2 Tel: COVent Garden 2243 
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EXTRA VENTILATION AREA SINGLE CONTROL 
GREATER SECURITY FULLY OPEN-FULLY WEATHERED 


These are the features of the latest ‘““Greenwood Airvac”’ Rooflight Ventilator—the ‘Maxadome’. write for This 
The ratio of effective ventilation to dome size is specially high. The louvres on all four sides can / f, , 

be easily adjusted by a single control louvre operated by long arm, cord or remote control. new leaflef- 
Fixing bolts and clips are accessible only from inside. Louvre blades remain fully weathered even to day! 

inthe fully open position—allowing continuous removal of vitiated air. a 


‘Maxadome’ Ventilators (patents pending) are of all aluminium construction. They are available ae | 
ina full range of rectangular sizes for curb or liner mounting—to suit standard glass, ‘Perspex’ i: a 


orlaminated Fibreglass Domes, double skinned if necessary. 


literature free 


on request. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Greenwood Airvac”’ range. 


Greenwood Airwac 


GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COA PAH LTD 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


PATENTEES, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
NATURAL AND MECHANICAL VENTILATING CHANCERY 8135 (4 lines). "Grams: ‘AIRVAC’, LONDON 
EQUIPMENT 
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AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE BUILDING 
The cradle runs on a permanent track laid on the roof, so 
transport, erection and dismantling costs are eliminated. 
There are no fittings or temporary structures to disfigure the 
frontage. When at rest on the roof, the cradle is invisible 
from the street. Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles can 
be installed on new or existing buildings. 


FOOLPROOF SAFETY SYSTEM 
The safety system operates even when the power is cut off. 
The cradle can be hand operated in the event of complete 
power failure. Suction grips hold the cradle basket against 
the facade while work is going on. 


COLOUR BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


A fully illustrated brochure giving detailed information about 
Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles is available on request. 
Please write or telephone for a copy. 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., 
TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON W.6. (RIVERSIDE 3011) 


POWER 
OPERATED 
ROOF 
CRADLES 


THE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
THAT'S PART OF THE BUILDING 


4 TIMES FASTER THAN HAND 
OPERATED CRADLES 
The electrically powered Mills Roof Cradk 
travels over facades at 14 ft. per second, 
greatly reducing the time taken for cleaning 
decorating and repairing high frontage, 
Movement is controlled by a push-button 


system in the cradle basket. Load capacity 
is approximately 400 lbs. (2 men and 100 lbs. 
of equipment). 
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PEACOCK ROOM 


The Peacock Room —in Farringdon House, the 
London premises of A. V. Humphries Ltd., leading 
carpet suppliers — is the first showroom of its kind 
in Europe. Its purpose is to provide both a centre 
and a service for architects, designers, decorators and 
builders. It puts on show the widest range of colours 
in plain carpeting and paints. In the Peacock Room, 
colours may be matched, blended, contrasted. 
Professional trade visitors may browse freely, consult 
their plans and use the seating and desk facilities. 
Over 300 rolls of plain Wilton carpet, a complete 
range of qualities in British Colour Council shades 
are on show in the Peacock Room. This is only the 
beginning of the service offered by A. V. Humphries. 
If a visitor does not find the exact colour he wants, 
it will be dyed, specially for him—in 27” body 
carpet, to any length, in any quality — at no extra 
cost and delivered within three weeks. This enables 
precise colour specifications to be adhered to. Over 


AVH|ROBBIALAG Colour service for Architects and Interior Designers 


the past year, about 2,500 different shades have 
been produced. Expert advice on choice of colours 
is always available from carpeting specialists in the 
Peacock Room. 


More than 999 colours selected from the Robbialac 
Colorizer Paint System of Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. 
are also to be seen in the Peacock Room. Each carpet 
is accompanied by a double sided panel of Robbialac 
colours one of which blends and the other being typical 
of the many which harmonise or contrast with the 
carpet colour. The Jenson & Nicholson Architectural 
Service Bureau, offer colour schemes for all types of 
decoration. This service is free to professional and 
trade customers, and includes site-visits to determine 
the best schemes. Alternatively, a member of the 
Bureau will attend at the Peacock Room by 
appointment to help with the choice of colours 
in relation to carpets and surfacing materials. 


_ are cordially invited to visit the Peacock Room at Farringdon House, Warwick Lane (Off Newgate St.) E.C.4. 
nquiries to: 


AV HUMPHRIES LIMITED 


Farringdon House, Warwick Lane. London E.C.4 Tel: CITy 2322. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD 


Jenson House Carpenters Road. London. E.15 Tel: MARyland 4567. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS FROM 


HELP CUT SITE COSTS 


THE “SASCO” WHITE SEAL TREATMENT 
FOR LIPPED & UNLIPPED HARDBOARD FLUSH DOORS 


Now, after months of experiment, “‘Sasco”’ bring you the White Seal Treatment 
—a new finish produced to the highest quality standard. “‘Sasco” White Seal finish 
completely masks the colour of even the darkest hardboard and makes the ideal 
undercoat for all the lighter shades of paint. It seals, fills and primes—and 

White Seal treatment is considerably more protective than ordinary priming. 


THE “SASCO” CLEAR SEAL TREATMENT 
FOR LIPPED & UNLIPPED PLYWOOD FLUSH DOORS 

““Sasco”’ Clear Seal Treatment is a clear natural finish which completely seals the 
pores of the most difficult plywood—even lauan presents no problem—leaving the 
door a true natural colour. Clear Seal will take paint, cellulose, varnish, wax, polish— 


all normal finishes. It is resistant to heat and acid and superior to ordinary 
priming in resistance to site conditions. 


Please write for terms and further details to: 


HEAD OFFICE: 


SOUTH ERN BOLD SAW MILLS - WIDNES - LANCS 


id TELEPHONE: WIDNES 2641 


—— LIMITED 


Branches at: 


LONDON * GLASGOW * MANCHESTER * DUDLEY * HANLEY * BRISTOL * KETTERING * BIRMINGHAM * EDINBURGH 
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IL 1961 


rd | bigger, finer buildings are 
ch of Britain... 


ein 
of modern 
construction 


New premises for Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Ltd., 


Berners Street, London, W.1. 


Architects: Slater & Uren, F/F.R.I.B.A. = ] 
Contractors: Messrs. Holloway Bros., London, Ltd. a a 


FOSALSIL flue bricks E Made only by MOLER 

nes 

were used throughout a — Works, Colchester one: (3 lines) 
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ASCOT AND THE PRIVATE BUILDER: 2 This is the second of a series of building case histories 


illustrating the installation of Ascot instantancous gas 
water heaters in private enterprise housing. This example 
of private building at West Hartlepool shows how Ascot 
715 “‘ balanced flue’’ multipoint gas water heaters were 
used to provide a comprehensive instant hot water service 
for an estate of 30 semi-detached modern bung:iows, 


STOCKTON ROAD 


ESTATE 
WEST HARTLEPOOL 


(30 semi-detached 2 and 3-bedroomed bungalows) 


Builder : Taylor and Evans, Ltd., 22 Elwick Road, West Hartlepool 


Architect : T.H. Turnbull, Esq., L.R.I.B.A., 6 Scarborough Street, 
West Hartlepool 


Hot Water: Ascot 715 multipoint instantaneous water heaters 


4 : 


1. Two semi-detached 2-bedroom bungalows at Stockton Road. 


2. Interior of a bathroom with an Ascot 715 within the 11” cavity 

wall over the bath. 
KITCHEN LIVING 
ROOM 


ASCOT 


BEDROOM 
. IS IDEAL FOR YOUR Cover p 


ASCOT 715 


BUILDING SCHEME! 


painting 
by court 


Floor plan of a bungalow showing REGO. TRADE MARK 
installation of Ascot 715 to supply For full information write to 


hot water to bath, bathroom basin ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED 
255 North Circular Road, LONDON, N.W.10 


A Radiation Company 


WHG/A458 
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The Journal 
of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 


66 Portland Place London W1 Telephone Langham 5533 


April 1961 
Third Series Volume 68 No. 6 
Price 3s 6d 


Principal Contents 


Page 206 _ Building for the Public 
207 ~—~«*Firm Price Tendering 
210 | New Work for Private Offices in the Fourth Quarter of 1960 
212 Research (Peter Cowan) 
227. ~+Correspondence 
228 1UA Congress Notes 
229 Notes 
230 Modern Architecture and the Historian (Nikolaus Pevsner) 
241 Revision of the RIBA Bye-laws 
242 Book Reviews 


Diary of Events 


18 April, 5.45 p.m. Junior Liaison Committee. An informal talk, with 


for 6.15 p.m. illustrations, on The Liverpool Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, by Mr Frederick Gibberd, cBE [F], 


we - 2 Le 24 April, 6 p.m. Library Group. Miss Ida Darlington, MA, FSA, FLA, will 
on nie wee introduce an evening on The Records of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 
25 April, 6 p.m. Special General Meeting. 


27 April to 13 May _ Exhibition of the drawings submitted by the six finalists 
in the second stage of the competition for New 
Hospital, Boston, Lincs. Monday to Friday 10 a.m. 


Cover picture to 7 p.m., Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
‘big Ben.’ Reproduced from the 9 May, 6 p.m. Special General Meeting and Annual General Meeting. 
painting by Bernard Buffet 


by courtesy of the Lefevre Galleries 17 May, 6 p.m. Annual Discourse by Alistair Cooke. 


MARK 
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Whether local authorities build well or badly matters a 
great deal. The phrase ‘local authorities building pro- 
gramme’ has a dry, stuffy, bureaucratic flavour, but 
schools and houses, swimming baths and old people’s 
homes, libraries and public halls, street furniture and 
council offices, influence the lives and happiness of every- 
one. It is in this field, above all, that the architect’s ser- 
vice to the client and his obligations to society coincide. 
Local authorities in recent years have spent between 
£400 and £500 million on new building, and their pro- 
grammes are certain to continue on a large scale, while 
fluctuating in size and changing in character to meet new 
requirements. The quality, the quantity and the value for 
money of these immense programmes depends to a 
considerable extent on the way in which building is 
organised by the local authorities, controlled by the 
Government and served by the architectural profession. 

The report of a Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration on Building by Local Authorities,! 
which was published last month, should be of great 
value to members of local authorities, and to their 
professional advisers, to whom it transmits a great body 
of experience from which the most valuable lessons can 
be learned. Admirably written by Mrs Elizabeth Layton, 
who was also responsible for the detailed investigations, 
it is an authoritative account of the findings and recom- 
mendations of 15 experts (only two? of whom were 
architects) who investigated the basic forms of organi- 
sation employed by local authorities for the design, 
construction and maintenance of buildings. If its 
recommendations are carried out the public will get 
better buildings for their money and a better environment 
for their activities, and architects will be in a stronger 
position to meet the challenge of the times. 

Architects are painfully familiar with the archaic forms 
of budgetary and technical controls still operated by 
some ministries. The report now places an invaluable 
weapon in the hands of all those who are trying to per- 
suade the other ministries to adopt the methods of 
control pioneered by the Ministry of Education which 
are the only ones, according to the report, both to satisfy 
the requirements of certainty and clarity, and to leave a 
wide measure of discretion to local authorities. If other 
ministries were to fix building programmes well in 
advance, and prescribe minimum standards and clearly 
defined cost limits for different kinds of buildings before 
design starts, the local authorities would be able to 
organise their work more efficiently and economically, 
for ‘nothing is more wasteful than last-minute changes 
in design to secure superficial economies in cost’. While 
it is encouraging that other departments have now begun 
to follow the Ministry of Education’s lead, there is still 
a big leeway to make up, and the Home Office, in 
particular, is shown to be lagging at the starting post. 

There is room for argument among architects about 
the report’s recommendation that the chief officer who 


1 George Allen and Unwin, 40s. 
2 Dr Ronald Bradbury [F] and Mr Clifford Culpin [F]. 


Building for the Public 


is responsible for the architectural services (whether h: 
be Engineer or Architect) should be responsible to on: 
particular committee, to whose chairmar: he can turn for 
advice and support. But more important are the findings 
of the committee on the division of respor sibility between 
Engineer and Architect. The Committee ‘ound that the 
point at which a local authority decides to divide the 
functions of the Engineer and the Architect into two 
separate departments is an important stage in its growth, 
It pointed out that the administrative advantages claimej 
for a combined department are often unconnected with 
the technical qualifications of the Engincer, but derive 
mainly from administrative skills and personality, The 
Committee’s view was summarised as follows: 

‘A combined department simplifies co-ordination, by 
may adversely affect architectural quality. If the size of 
the authority and its building programmes justify it 
there are advantages in separating the architectural from 
the engineering services and in appointing a Chief 
Architect. By this means more able architects and better 
junior staff are likely to be recruited. Such a team may 
be able to bring about improvements in the quality of 
the architectural work and in cost planning and research 
which could far outweigh the dis-economies due to 
having two departments. Authorities are urged to con- 
sider the setting up of separate Architect’s departments 
under a Chief Architect if the volume of the architectural 
work would justify such an arrangement’. The report 
quotes the experiences of local authorities, including 
non-county borough and urban district councils with 
populations as low as 40,000, whose building programmes 
have justified this course. 

The inquiry revealed an unexpectedly strong body of 
local authority opinion against the employment of private 
architects, who are employed in the main from necessity 
rather than from choice. A part of the blame for thisis 
laid bythe report on ‘those architects who are unbusiness- 
like and who have done the reputation of their profession 
a disservice’, but the larger fault lies with the local 
authorities which give the private architect the rushed 
jobs, with insufficient time and inadequate briefing. It 
urges local authorities to give a regular proportion of 
their work to private architects, so as to provide the 
stimulus of fresh ideas, and to give the architect adequate 
time to prepare his plans, clear instructions on the 
authority’s procedure and administrative arrangements, 
a cost target, a clear but flexible brief, and direct access 
to the committee to explain his plans. This might be 
described as ‘The Private Architect’s Charter’, and could 
with advantage be hung up in every local authority office, 
particularly those which have still to learn that the 
fastest job off the drawing board is not necessarily the 
cheapest or the quickest in the long run. 


Many architects will welcome the forthright warnings 
given by the Committee about the dangers of the ‘all-in 
contract, but they will also have to notice that the 
Committee regarded the ‘all-in’ contract as a challenge 
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to all concerned to achieve equal efficiency and integra- 
tion by other mcans. The report notes the ‘attractive 
simplicity’ of the ‘all-in’ service to the client who is not 
gocustomed to using professional staff, but points out 
that this does rot apply to local authorities. It warns 
against two dangers: that the client loses the services of 
the architect, independent of the contractor, to protect 
his interests, and the serious risk that the ‘all-in’ con- 
tractor will usurp the client’s function of settling the 
requirements of the building. On the other hand, the 
report describes the ‘all-in’ contract as a manifestation 
of the pressing need to get the different sides of the 
puilding industry to co-operate more closely for effi- 
ciency, and strongly recommends the wider adoption of 
the negotiated contract, and the improvement in pro- 
cedures for competitive tendering to give the contractor 
more time and information. 

A most valuable chapter on research and development 
brings out clearly the historic significance of the pioneer- 
ing work of the Ministry of Education’s research and 
development group, and the need to extend this work in 
other departments. It urges the strongest support for the 
new group in the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, and advises the Home Office to undertake or to 
sponsor development work. In the local authority field it 
regards the CLASP consortium as the outstanding 
example of collaboration, as great a step forward in its 
own field as the Ministry of Education’s development 
group, and advises other groups of authorities to adapt 
the CLASP model for their own purposes, if they wish to 
obtain financial and technical benefits which are beyond 
the reach of single authorities. The report has the merit 
of making it clear that CLASP has made two contribu- 
tions, one a system of collaboration to get the advantages 
of scale and specialisation, the other a constructional 
system; for authorities which do not wish to adopt the 
system of construction may nevertheless profit from a 
consortium. 


It is on the score of cost control and efficiency that 
atchitects are shown by this report to be most vulnerable. 
Nobody can dispute the Committee’s view that ‘to 
design buildings efficiently the planning and control of 
costs from the outset are essential’. The report acknow- 
ledges the work of the RIBA in stimulating interest in 
cost research and cost control, but there is no room for 
complacency when the report states categorically that 
cost planning and control during the design stage are so 
far practised only in a small minority of public and 
private offices. Much responsibility lies, of course, on the 
ministries and local authorities which can stimulate cost 
planning by themselves laying down cost limits or 
largets derived from their own building experience. But 
architects, however pleased they may be with the greater 
art of this report, cannot afford to be smug. Weakness 


tm costs and efficiency could prove to be the profession’s 
Achilles heel. 


An exhibition of Materials and Finishes Modern Hospital 

Building opened at the Building Centre on 10 March and closes 

= April. One section of this excellent exhibition is 
ustrated, It was arranged by Mrs Neville Conder [A] 
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Firm price tendering 


We give below the Press Statement issued on 23 February 
by the NJcc of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and 
Builders, which many members will have already read 
elsewhere. There are two points that should be made. 
First, this is a problem for the whole industry and not 
just for the Builders. Firm Price Tendering has the strong 
backing of the Government as part of its plan to hold 
prices stable; it is advantageous to the client, and it 
reduces the work of Architect and Quantity Surveyor. 
All will suffer if the tendency to revert to the use of the 
Fluctuations Clause develops further. 

Second, this is primarily an organisational, not an 
economic problem. It cannot be said that rising prices 
have been a major problem in Firm Price Tendering 
during the past three years. The MOw index of the cost 
of new construction has risen only from 112 to 114 
between the beginning of 1957 and the end of 1960, and 
materials prices have been remarkably stable. (Before 
the War when Firm Price Tendering was general, 
building costs were rising at the rate of 2-3 per cent per 
annum.) There are signs that this situation may be 
changing. The wage rise scheduled for October can 
perhaps be allowed for by builders’ estimators, but some 
materials’ prices, led by bricks, are beginning to move 
upward. Nevertheless, the main obstacles to wider use 
of Firm Price Tendering have lain in organisation rather 
than costs. The two main issues raised in the NJCC 
Statement — the need for prompt consideration of 
tenders and full planning of projects in advance — 
pinpoint the frequent lack of modern management 
techniques in the industry. The public authority whose 
red tape takes months to unravel, the architect or 
quantity surveyor who does not provide drawings or 
measurements in accordance with a programme, the 
builder who cannot organise the use of his plant and 
staff efficiently, even when all the information is available, 
all help to put building costs up. This is a ‘buck’ the 
industry and its clients cannot pass on. The NJcc has 
done well to restate the obligations of all concerned. 
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Council Business 


The Council met on 14 March with the President, Sir William 
Holford, in the Chair. The following notes are from the 
Secretary’s report. 


RIBA Hospitals Course Handbook. The Handbook has been 
published, and some 450 copies have been distributed free 
to those who attended the Course. Fifty complimentary copies 
are also being sent to the speakers, architectural and medical 
press, and so on. 

The remainder of the 1400 copies printed will be sold at 
36s. 6d. (including postage). As there were already funds in 
hand from the Hospitals Course to cover the 450 distributed to 
Course members, and 265 orders have already been received, 
the production costs (about £900) are now covered. Any 
further sales will therefore accumulate some profits for the 
Technical Information Service. 

This first attempt at a self-supporting project on the part 
of the new Technical Information Service will be watched with 
interest. Several European institutions are among those who 
have placed orders, and in a month or so an analysis of all 
orders placed will be reported to the Council. 


RIBA Quarterly Survey of New Work reaching Architects’ 
Offices. From now on the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research will be publishing our Quarterly Survey 
of new commissions received by private architects. This is 
something of an accolade, in that it amounts to official 
recognition of our figures as of general interest, and of 
sufficiently long standing to be soundly based and reliable. 


British Architects’ Conference 1962. The theme for the Con- 
ference to be held in Coventry in July 1962 is ‘Building and 
Planning in the Motor Age’. 

More time will be devoted at this Conference than hitherto 
to discussion, and it is intended to break down the main 
subject into three or four sections, each of which will be dealt 
with by a discussion group, who will report back to the main 
Conference. 

The organisation of an exhibition to illustrate the Con- 
ference theme is being studied. 


Points from Routine and Other Business 

Lectures on Arbitration. The Institute of Arbitrators has 
asked whether the RIBA would be prepared to support (not 
financially) an initial course of lectures in London arranged 
by that Institute ‘to outline in a practical manner for archi- 
tects the law and practice of arbitration from submission to 
award’. The Council having given approval, the Practice 
Committee will discuss details with the Institute of Arbitrators. 


RIBA Award for Distinction in Town Planning 
The Council at their meeting in January, asked the Committee 
for the Award to consider whether any change in the regula- 
tions for the Award was desirable or necessary to provide 
for the consideration of members in the public services engaged 
on town planning work. 

The regulations as revised and approved by the Council are 
given under Notes from the Council Minutes on page 223. 


Admission to Alliance 

The Council gave approval to the admission as Allied 
Societies of the North Lancashire Society of Architects and 
of the Jamaican Society of Architects. 


RIBA Finances 


The Council also approved the recommendations of the 
Finance and House Committee in their statement on Accounts 
for 1960 in Relation to Mortgage on Building and Allocation 
of Surplus. The statement will be published in the May 
JOURNAL. 


RIBA Topics 


RIBA Scales of Fees for State-Aided Housias Schemes 
State-Aided Multi-Storey Flats 


The Council have decided that the Scales for State-Aide 
Housing Schemes and State-Aided Multi-Storey Flats be 
withdrawn on 31 May 1961. From 1 June 1961 the normal 
RIBA Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Professional 
Charges will apply to all work previously covered by the 
RIBA Scales of Fees for State-Aided Housing and State. 
Aided Multi-Storey Flats. 

As housing involves a repetitive use of type drawings which 
is not contemplated by the Scale of Professional Charges, an 
Application of the Scale to work in respect of Tepetitive 
housing has been drawn up and will be effective from 1 June 
1961. This will not affect the arrangements sanctioned by the 
Council in 1959 for work in connection with private housing 
development in which the fee is based on the selling price of 
the house to the public. 

The Application will be published in full in the rip, 
JOURNAL for May, and copies will be obtainable from the 
Secretary, RIBA, in the middle of that month. 


RIBA Prizes and Studentships 


On the invitation of the President, Mr R. Furneaux Jordan[4] 
has undertaken to give the Criticism of the drawings sub. 
mitted in competition for the RIBA Prizes and Studentships, 
1961-62. 


Firm Price Tendering 


The National Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, 
Quantity Surveyors and Builders! considers it desirable to 
restate the obligations of all those concerned with firm price 
tendering. The conditions to be observed in firm price 
tendering have been endorsed by the Ministry of Works. 

When a firm price tender is submitted prompt consideration 
should be given to it, and a decision communicated to the 
tenderers as soon as possible within a maximum period of 
two months. Facilities should immediately be given to the 
successful tenderer to enable him to put the work in hand, 
It must be recognised that the tender is calculated with 
reference to the prices ruling at the time of the tender and 
to the availability of staff, labour, materials, and plant. The 
builder can only gauge the market for labour and materials 
over a limited period so that the estimated contract period 
for a firm price tender should in no circumstances exceed two 
years. 

There must be thorough planning of each project. The 
builder should be provided immediately by the professional 
advisers with sufficient information to enable him to pro- 
gramme the job. All drawings, details and other instructions 
should be made available to the builder as required for him 
to start and maintain the orderly progress of the works. The 
builder should be notified promptly of the nominations of 
sub-contractors and suppliers whose tenders should be on a 
firm price basis wherever possible. Variations should be kept 
to a minimum. 

If full advantage is to be obtained from firm price tendering, 
the above conditions are of vital importance. Failure to 
comply with these conditions undermines the whole basis of 
a firm price contract.2 


1 The National Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity reeiag 
and Builders was set up in 1954 by the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors and the National Federation of Buildi 
Trades Employers to keep questions of general policy affecting the building 
industry under regular review. 
2 Attention is also drawn to the Code of Procedure for Selective Testes 
published by the Committee in 1959 and obtainable from the Committee @ 
66 Portland Place, W1. > Joint 
(Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, National Jo 
Consultative Committee, Mr A. M. Lewis, at the above address.) 
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RIBA Publications . 
the Council meeting of December 1958 it was decided 
; all the Institute’s publications should be changed to 
po ental Standard paper sizes — the ‘A’ series. At the 
pene it was decided that the whole of the Institute’s 
iain, stationery and other printed material be re- 
ed by a professional designer and Mr Herbert Spencer, 
aie appointed. A sub-committee of the Public Relations 
prone has worked with the typographer, and the pro- 
e of design work is now completed. Although it will 
be some time before all of this is in print, the PRC thought it 
would be of interest to members to see the work so far and a 
small exhibition arranged by Miss Thomson is on display on 
the second floor at the RIBA until 14 April. It is hoped to have 
it on show again later. 


Changes at the AA 
The announcement in which the Council of the AA say how 
the administration is to be rearranged so as to increase the 
closeness of the link between the Association and the School, 
is given on page 222. a 

Members will have read with interest of the appointments 
of Mr Edward Carter [A] r1BA Librarian 1930-46, as 
Director, and Mr W. A. Allen [A] as Principal of the School, 
both of whom have given outstanding service to the RIBA in 
their respective fields. 

To the retiring Secretary, Mr H. J. W. Alexander, the 
JOURNAL wishes many happy years of leisure. 


Cover Picture 
The re-designed first page, in addition to restoring the con- 
tents list, also gives the subject of the cover picture, the 
previous cluelessness of which has annoyed many members. 
M. Bernard Buffet although almost certainly unaware that 
the Clock Tower was found last February to be 15 in. out 
of perpendicular, has nevertheless conveyed this in his paint- 
ing, one of a series on London recently exhibited at the 
Lefevre Galleries. 
Measuring devices installed by Mow have not recorded any 
further significant movement in Big Ben tower since. 


Responsibility of the Job Architect 


Copies of a verbatim report of this discussion meeting, which 
was held at the RIBA on 21 February, are available price 
2s, 6d. post free on application to Mr Anthony Williams, 
Assistant Secretary, RIBA, 66 Portland Place, London, W1. 


Joint Meeting with the Civils 

Embarrassingly few architects turned up at the ICE on 
7 March to hear two admirably complementary papers on 
‘The Housing of Large-Scale Plant’ given by Mr H. V. Lobb, 
cbE [F], and Mr W. S. Atkins of W. S. Atkins and Partners, 
Consulting Engineers. By invitation Sir William Holford took 
the Chair. The papers having been circulated before the 
meeting, the two main speakers had time during their intro- 
ductory speeches to show slides, many of which were both 
visually exciting and impressive. 

Mr Lobb’s colour slides of nuclear power stations were 
chosen to illustrate his point that the architect had it in his 
power to exploit the dramatic scale of these huge complexes 
ty so siting them and designing their envelopes that they and 
their surroundings reacted in a complementary manner. He 
ulked about colour and materials in this context, and also 
sessed the importance of considering the human factors 
volved, both of those employed and those who were anxious 
‘bout the fate of the unspoilt landscape. 


Mr Atkin’s paper as was to be expected, dealt mainly with 


ihe expertise involved, but ended on the note that whether 
large-scale plants were erected in steel or as concrete struc- 
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tures, the aesthetics of the structural outline were already 
becoming a constant demand on the engineer, yet only a 
limited number of them had a flair for good proportions. 
He countered the suggestion that it was the architect who 
showed concern for the human aspect while the engineer was 
preoccupied with the material side, by saying that only the 
man who had a complete grasp of the plant processes could 
plan the production line and layout for human convenience 
and well-being. 

Once again the engineer/architect relationship was discussed 
—or would ‘worried at’ be a better description? There was of 
course plenty of support for the team spirit with the client 
being made to understand that all its constituent members 
needed to be appointed together at the outset if the best 
results were expected, and that the only date that mattered 
was the completion date. In this set-up the ‘bossman should 
be the best man’, architect or engineer whichever it happened 
to be. 

The other now familiar approach was that the nature of the 
job should decide the leadership. If the value of the engineering 
work exceeded that of the architecture, the engineer would be 
in overall control and vice versa. 

In practice the process appears to be working out according 
to the temperament of the individual. Those who like 
co-operation and joint responsibility are gravitating to the 
team solution, while the individualists carry on as usual, 
unimpressed by the claims of engineers to have an aesthetic 
sense as it is understood outside their profession, or architects 
to any trustworthy practical ability. 

It was perhaps a pity that there was not time for discussion 
in more detail as to what extent large plant complexes could 
stand un-clad and in what climatic ranges. Mr Edward Mills, 
who was reminded that the weather in Texas is not that of the 
British Isles, suggested looking at large-scale plant through 
the eyes of a modern sculptor and approaching the design 
from this new angle. This is an intriguing suggestion since 
much of the hostility to the appearance of power-stations 
and similar structures is probably due to difficulty that the 
eye has in coming to terms with their appearance, already 
prejudiced by their siting in magnificent and hitherto unspoilt 
scenery. This might be resolved along the lines adumbrated 
by Edward Mills. 

The architect, therefore, has not only to learn a language 
common to his technical colleagues — this was regarded as 
essential — but must have eyes in the back of his head to pick 
sculptors and landscape architects to add their skills to the 
others. As Mr Lobb said in his paper ‘It should never be 
forgotten that the British landscape is almost wholly man- 
made and that it is continually being re-made. The duty of 
this generation is to make it as well as possible.’ 


The kind of environment that some of the nuclear power 
stations are sited in is exemplified in the wash drawing by 
Sir Edwin Landseer (godfather of Sir Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens who preferred to be called Ned). It is one of the 
pictures in the controversial exhibition of Landseer’s work in 
the Royal Academy Diploma Gallery. 
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New work for private offices in the 
fourth quarter of 1960 


Taking the year as a whole, 1960 was a 
good one for private architects. The total 
value of new commissions received by 
private architects for both public authori- 
ties and private owners and developers 
throughout the year rose by one quarter 
from the level in 1959. In particular, the 
amount of new work put out by public 
authority architects’ departments to private 
architects was almost one and a half times 
as great as in 1959; much of this increase 
was in new hospital building. New work for 
private owners and developers in 1960 in- 
creased by one-fifth over the previous year. 

The last quarter of 1960 gave no sign of 
any slackening in the pressure of work on 
private architects. The value of new work 
rose 20 per cent compared with both the 
third quarter and a year earlier. New work 
for offices in the London and Middlesex, 
South Western and North Eastern regions 
was higher than in either the third quarter 
of 1960 or the last quarter of 1959. The 
greater part of the increase in new work 
since the third quarter of 1960 was 
for private owners and developers. New 
commissions for public authorities also 
increased, but to a lesser degree. All firms, 
regardless of size benefited from the 
increase in new commissions. The small 
firms — those employing between one and 
five architectural staff -— gained the most, 
principally as a result of a substantial 
increase in commissions for private housing. 
New orders placed by private owners and 
developers in the fourth quarter, were worth 
25 per cent more than in the previous 
quarter, and 15 per cent more than a year 
earlier. A substantial rise of 60 per cent 
in new private housing accounted for most 
of the increase along with a rise in new 
private industrial building and private 
offices and banks. There was a fall in the 
value of commissions for new private 
commercial and miscellaneous buildings. 

Public authority architects’ departments 
put out more new work to private archi- 
tects in the fourth quarter of 1960 than in 
either the previous quarter or the corres- 
ponding quarter of a year earlier. A good 
deal of this increase in new work came in 
new hospital building. New housing for 
public authorities fell considerably in the 
fourth quarter. 

Taking the work of all firms in the sample, 
the ratio of projects cancelled or postponed 
to new commissions received in the fourth 
quarter, in value terms, was 1 : 10, more 
than in the previous quarter, when the 
ratio was 1 : 14. There were about the same 
number of cancellations as postponements. 
Financial reasons accounted for one quarter 
of the value of projects abandoned or 
postponed, more than in the third quarter; 
difficulties over the site and in obtaining 
planning permission were responsible for a 
further quarter. Other reasons of a varied 
nature made up the total. The larger firms 
suffered less from postponements or 
cancellations than did the small or medium 
firms. 


Regional analysis 


Figure 2 and Table 3 show how new work 
commissioned of private architects was dis- 


Table 1 Estimated value of new work for which private architects were appointed 


Change over Change over 


Change over Change over 


Period 1959 previous same quarter 1960 previous same quarter 
quarter of 1958 quarter of 1959 
£ million % % £ million % 
First quarter 267 +41 —5 361 34 +35 
Second quarter 222 —17 —2 271 —25 +99 
Third quarter 225 +1 +60 276 2 +23 
Fourth quarter 270 +20 +42 329 +19 +29 
Table 2 New commissions for private architects analysed by type of building 
million 
1959 1960 


Type of building 


First 


quarter quarter quarter quarter 


Second Third Fourth 


First 


Second Third Fourth 


quarter quarter quarter quarter 


New housing 
For public authorities 
For private owners 
developers 


Other new buildings 


and 


Private industrial building 


Private offices and ban 


ks 


Other commercial and mis- 
cellaneous buildings for 


private clients 
Educational (public 
private) 


and 


Other buildings for publie 


authorities 


Total, New commissions 
For public authorities 
For private owners 

developers 


and 


17 28 13 13 18 17 3 8 («6 
7 57 68 74 108 54 67 107 
94 85 81 87 126 71 = 100 128 
46 32 30 55 54 54 36g 
21 14 15 31 20 37 4 
63 37 41 38 54 46 573 
26 34 23 27 56 31 | 
17 20 35 32 51 32 325 

267 222 225 270 361 271 «276 
53 65 61 61 110 72 80 8B 

214 «4157 209 251 199 196 241 


Table 3 New commissions for private architects analysed by region, based on the location of 


the architect’s office 


£ million 


Region 


1959 


1960 


First 


Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 


First 


Second Third Fourth 


quarter quarter quarter quarter 


London and Middlesex 
Home Counties 

South Western 
Midlands 

North Eastern 
NorthWestern 


Total, England 
Scotland 


Total, Great Britain 


117 79 102 103 128 114 101 126 
32 21 33 26 59 28 40 39 
14 14 11 15 24 11 22 27 
27 27 22 31 39 41 27 28 
24 27 22 30 38 22 35 47 
23 25 23 33 42 19 19 31 

237 193 213 238 330 235 244 298 
25 23 7 26 22 28 27 23 

267 222 225 270 361 271 276 329 


Table 4 Proportion of building work certified by private architects, 1955-60 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Estimated value of building work certified by 
private architects, excluding work for 399 
which only partial service is given ) 335 380 435 350 350 
Estimated total value of new building work o70* 
done 050 1,200 1,230 1,210 1,250 
Proportion certified by private architects 32% % 36% 29% 28% ° 
* Provisional 
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126 
; 
27 
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31 
—— wi 1959 r 1960 Fig. 2.—Regional analysis of new commis- 
= Fig. 1—New commissions for private architects analysed by type of building sions based on location of architects’ offices 
309 tributed according to the regional location In Scotland the value of new work was building work done in Great Britain, it will 
—— ] ofthe architect’s office. below the level of both the third quarter of be seen that in 1960 private architects’ share 
Offices in London and Middlesex, the 1960 and the fourth of 1959. of the total was slightly greater than in 
South Western, North Eastern and North 1958 and 1959. 
Western regions had more new work in the The figures do not take into account the 
fourth quarter of 1960 than in either the Work certified value of work on which the architect has 
previous quarter or (except for the North given only a partial service, without being 
See Western region), a year earlier. Both the Table 4 records the estimated value of responsible for the supervision and certifica- 
4960 Northern regions did particularly well in work certified by private architects since tion of the work. These partial services 
—— f the fourth quarter. In the Midlands the 1955. In 1960 this showed an increase of amount to about one-fifth of the total work 
value of new work was practically the same 10 per cent over both 1958 and 1959. The handled by private architects, and if taken 
9389 asin the third quarter and slightly below the whole of the increase came in work certified into account would increase private archi- 
. last quarter of 1959. New work for offices for private owners and developers. tects’ share of new building work to 
= inthe Home Counties in the fourth quarter Comparing the figure of work certified by approximately two-fifths from 1955 to 1957, 
oe of 1960 was well above a year earlier and private architects in 1960 with the pro- and in 1960. This proportion was slightly 
visional | “Most the same as in the previous quarter. visional figure for the total value of new lower in 1958 and 1959. 
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Research 


By Peter Cowan [A] 


The author of this article was awarded, jointly with 


Mr R. O. Moss [A], the Alfred Bossom Research Fellowship, 1961 


Introduction 


In 1605 Francis Bacon published The Advancement of 
Learning,\ in which he set out a programme for rationalising 
the pursuance of knowledge. At the beginning of the second 
volume of the Montague edition is a chart showing all the 
branches of learning, their interrelations, and their order of 
precedence. Later, in the Novum Organum,?2 these ideas were 
codified into a programme for the systematic development 
and application of science, and this work had a direct bearing 
upon the founding of the Royal Society in 1660. In 1960 The 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy3 also suggested certain 
directions for the advancement of knowledge by research. 
Although separated by 340 years, the two statements have a 
great deal in common. The need for programmed develop- 
ment of investigation along defined paths, the emphasis on 
interdisciplinary research and the use of existing knowledge 
and techniques as a basis for fundamental discoveries, indicate 
that the organisation of research activities is a recurring 
problem in any age of scientific expansion. 

Research as an activity related to architecture has received 
considerable attention during the past few years. Such interest 
is partly born of necessity, for greater knowledge is required 
as architects are called upon to deal with ever more complex 
problems. It is also part of a wider concern with science in 
society and is, to some extent, a consequence of the enormous 
prestige which science and scientists enjoy today. A recent 
series of articles edited by Dr Banham and published in the 
Architectural Review under the general title ‘1960 Series’4 
expressed a general preoccupation with science and society 
and the relationship of architecture to each of them. The 
conclusion that science, and by inference research, should 
be considered as an integral part of architectural activity is 
beginning to receive general acceptance; an _ increasing 
number of publications, policies and pronouncements 
confirm this. 

The report of the Oxford Committee on Architectural 
Education5 stressed the importance of research in relation 
to educational processes, and this was emphasised by 
Professor Llewelyn Davies in his inaugural address at 
University College, London.® Other individuals have offered 
statements on the desirability of research as part of archi- 
tecture as a whole, and have made suggestions for imple- 
menting such work. Research units have been set up in the 
departments of architecture at various universities and others 
are projected elsewhere. Development units are established 
within the ministries concerned with building and the work 
of the Building Research Station now includes direct collabora- 
tion with such groups. The building industry recognises the 
value of research work, and development groups have been 
set up by some of the larger contracting firms. 

The survey of research activities which is now under way7 
will yield most interesting information on the amount and 
type of research work already being carried out in the archi- 
tectural field. It is interesting to note that the United States 
has already gone some way towards formalising research 
activities for architecture, at least to the extent of holding a 
conference on the subject. The report of this conference’ 
reveals directions for further study and investigation. 

In this country most writers have confined themselves to 
general comments on the desirability of research and have 
not gone very far towards defining the direction and form 
which this might take. Moreover, most research or develop- 
ment work is carried out on an ad hoc basis, without con- 
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sideration of the suitability of differing methods, technique; 
or organisations to the subject under scrutiny. The results af 
work carried out are not collated or disseminated in an 
organised manner, so that much of their value is lost. Finally 
the pressures upon research or development work jn the 
various organisations have not been examined, so that the 
results cannot be judged in correct perspective. It therefore 
seems appropriate to consider some of these matters and to 
order our thoughts more thoroughly about what we want to 
do, and how to go about it. 


Terminology 


Before discussing detailed aspects concerning research and 
architecture we should try to clarify some of the confusions 
and misconceptions which have arisen around the subject, 
These are generally related to the terminology used and this 
will be discussed fairly fully as a first step. The Manchester 
Joint Research Council found the problem of terminology to 
be fundamental in preparing their report on Science jin 
Industry.? In particular they found that extremely diverse 
views were held about the meaning of the term ‘research’ and 
‘development’, and in fact the formulation of satisfactory 
definitions of these terms preceded the preparation of the 
report. Professor McKie has said, in an address at University 
College, London,!0 ‘We may give any meaning we wish to 
the words that we use, but subsequent misunderstanding 
must then be our own responsibility.’ 

Initially the difference between scientific and non-scientific 
research must be discussed. The dictionary definition of 
research is ‘Endeavour to discover facts by scientific study, 
course of critical investigation’.!1 Such a definition falls 
naturally into two parts. In order to clarify the first part we 
must decide the meaning of scientific study. As a general 
statement which is convenient for our purpose we may say 
that scientific study involves the elements of the experimental 
method, that is, observation, hypothesis, experimentation, 
and induction, together with measurement and classification. 

Clearly then this part of the definition relates to scientific 
research as used in the natural sciences. The second part of 
the definition relates to non-scientific research. It carries no 
implication of quantitative analysis, but refers to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or understanding of a subject. Historically 
this type of investigation is at least as old as scientific research, 
and is used in literary, linguistic, theological and historical 
work as well as more modern disciplines, such as certain areas 
of the social sciences. It is important for useto separate the 
two types of research, and a convenient method would be to 
use ‘research’ to describe scientific research, based on 
scientific method: and ‘study’ to describe non-scientific 
research, involving deep consideration of a subject, but not 
a rigorous testing of hypotheses or quantitative analysis 
These classifications will be used in this paper. 

The next distinction to be made is between research and 
development work. This is complicated by the use of the 
title ‘research and development group’ to describe organisa 
tions which do not in fact undertake research work. Develop- 
ment means the transformation of an idea or thing from a 
rudimentary or primitive state to a more elaborate one. This 
implies the prior existence of something which is developed, 
and it follows, therefore, that while the process of development 
may (and indeed should) throw up new ideas or improve 
ments, it is not the major purpose of development work to 
be original or creative, this is a function of research or study. 
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characteristic of development work is continuity 
or seriality. Although this is not defined by a dictionary there 
is, nevertheless, underlying most usages of the term, the idea 
of ‘continuous development .A full definition of development 
for our purposes might be; the continuous transformation 
and refining of icieas into a state in which they may be applied 
at a practical level. An analogy for architectural development 
work, and it is the sense in which the term is used by industry, 
might be product development. ona 

Demonstration should be distinguished from development, 
particularly in the case of architecture where both types of 
work are expressed in built form. Demonstration work is 
similar to development in so far as the application of research 
ideas is concerned, but a serial or continuous nature is not 
implied. Demonstration projects can be ‘one off’. Demon- 
stration buildings may lead to a series of development projects 
or they can simply embody ideas which are applied generally 
but not carried forward from this stage. Because a demon- 
stration project does not imply that ideas need be continued 
through a long programme, it can be rather more far out 
than the main stream of ideas within which development 
work operates. This brings us to a discussion of pure and 
applied research. ‘Just as the difference between one part of 
the spectrum and another can be recognised, so can the 
difference between fundamental research, pursued without 
regard for material advantage, and industrial (applied) 
research which is undertaken for the economic, social and 
other advantages to be obtained from it."!12 However, there 
is no sharp distinction between pure and applied research, 
there is really only research with long-term promise of 
application, and research with short-term promise of applica- 
tion. This is particularly the case in relation to architecture 
which is intimately bound up with the process of building. 
The general flow of work must lead towards application. 
This is not to say that there can be no feedback of ideas 
from the field to pure research, since this is essential to the 
vitality of both pure and applied work. However, it would 
be dangerous to measure the value of an investigation by the 
immediacy of its application in the field. It has been found 
in other disciplines that fundamental research, remote from 
applied work, unexpectedly yields practical results. 

Finally, we must distinguish between Operational Research 
and research at an operational level, since these terms are 
often used interchangeably. Operational Research refers 
specifically to a discipline developed during war time and 
which is concerned with the analysis of operations. In this 
sense Operational Research includes work study, methods 
study, time and motion analysis and other related techniques. 
One of the essential features of Operational Research is the 
multidisciplinary approach. Professor Blackett, who was 
concerned with the beginnings of Operational Research during 
the war, assembled a group which ‘. . . included three 
physiologists, two mathematical physicists, one astro- 
physicist, One army officer, one surveyor, one general 
physicist, and two mathematicians, “Blackett’s Circus’, as 
the group was called, was soon able to demonstrate the 
value of the mixed team approach to operational problems’. 13 
Research at operational level is really concerned with the 
study of subjects related to direct building application. Such 
subjects may be studied by means of Operational Research, 
but this is not necessarily so. It might be said that most 
uchitects engage in research at operational level during the 
process of designing and detailing a building. This is not 
strictly true, since the previous definition of research as 
involving the scientific method does not apply; a better 
description of general architectural activity might be, ‘study 
at Operational level’.* 


Mh a footnote to this section it is interesting to note that the United States 
esidential Research Board!4 recognised the need for a strict definition of the 
‘anlous Categories and classes of investigation which are often grouped together 
unde the general title of research. The Board therefore made the following 
icfinitions. ‘There are two... divisions, . . . Basic Research, . Applied Research 
te Basic Research includes fundamental and background research. Fundamental 
Psa is the theoretical analysis, exploration, or experimentation, directed to 
9 ension of knowledge of the general principles governing natural and social 
mena: “Background research is the systematic observation, collection, 
Sanisation, and presentation of facts, using known principles to reach objectives 
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Subjects for Research 

In research as in any other activity the means should be 
suited to the ends. Freedman!5 says, ‘The planning of research 
should logically be determined by consideration of the nature 
of the problem. . . .” We shall examine the suitability of 
different categories of investigation to differing types of 
subject. Research work itself can best be applied in circum- 
stances where a quantitative result is required. The type of 
work may vary from high level investigations of a funda- 
mental psychological or physiological nature, via social or 
statistical survey work, to cost research and materials testing. 
There are, of course, a great number of subjects which are 
suitable for this type of investigation, but the important thing 
to remember is that experimental and quantitative factors 
must be applied. Jahoda et al., when speaking of research for 
the social sciences,!6 have said, ‘No method known to men 
can entirely eliminate uncertainty. But scientific method 
more than any other procedure, can minimise those elements 
of uncertainty which result from lack of information. By so 
doing, it reduces the danger of making a wrong choice 
between alternative courses of action.’ 

The study method is most suited to historical and philo- 
sophical work, communication problems, investigations into 
professional attitudes, appraisals of building types and the 
like. The work done for RIBA awards often falls into the 
category of study as does much of the work in connection 
with travelling grants. Background investigations made by 
architects before designing a large or complex building scheme 
can generally be classed as study. It is a valuable tool, but 
the limitations of the method must be recognised. The results 
of study will always remain subject to interpretation. The 
personality of the study worker will enter into the results 
and this must be allowed for when assessing the work. The 
quantitative aspect is not covered, and because of the absence 
of experimental method, most of the observations are 
unrepeatable under suitably controlled conditions. 

Development work is suited to the progressive application 
of expanding ideas to a continuous programme of buildings, 
preferably of a single type. Development may be used to 
demonstrate planning, design, or constructional features, or 
all three, but it is essential to be clear at the outset as to 
exactly what is being developed and why. It is also advisable 
as in any investigation to limit the number of directions for 
development in order to retain some control over the experi- 
ment, too many variables become impossible to analyse. 

A demonstration project is a suitable vehicle for ideas 
which need testing under field conditions before adoption 
either generally or into a series of further development pro- 
jects. Such ideas may concern planning, construction, or 
detailing, or the project may be used as a demonstration of 
methods investigated by operational research. 

Operational Research may be used to investigate pro- 
cedures and methods at any stage of the design or con- 
struction programme. It can be combined with development 
or demonstration work, but it is not confined to these, since 
certain operational research techniques can be used in 
fundamental work on such things as design or planning 
methods. Applied research, or research at operational level, 
may be carried out in demonstration or development projects, 
or it can be used in general building work. 

As will be seen, most techniques for research and study are 
interdependent, and a particular subject may need the use 
of one or all of them. The main points to bear in mind when 
conducting an investigation are: first that the use of each 
technique must be closely related to a particular subject; 
second that such subjects must be clearly identified in the 
general context of the project; and third that the variables 


that are clearly defined before the research is undertaken, to provide a foundation 
for subsequent research, and to provide standard reference data. Applied research 
is the extension of basic research to the determination of generally accepted 
principles with a view to specific application, generally involving the devising of 
a specified novel product, process, technique or device . . . Development . . . The 
adaptation of research findings to experimental demonstration or clinical purposes, 
including the experimental production and testing of models, devices, equipment, 
materials, procedures and processes. Developmental research differs from applied 
research in that the work is done on products, processes, techniques, or devices 
that previously have been discovered or invented.’ 
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related to each subject under investigation must be known 
and controllable. 


Organisations for Research 


We shall consider the differing types of organisation which 
may be involved in the activities we have been describing, 
their roles and their limitations, together with the pressures 
under which each operates. 

First, the simplest organisation is the individual who works 
alone, usually in his spare time, and is not employed or 
supported by a research organisation. This does not include 
students, whose work will be dealt with when we consider 
the place of research in schools and universities. The indi- 
vidual worker has an advantage over other organisations in 
that he is free from any constraint over the direction of his 
work. He can put forward original or controversial ideas 
and accept the blame or praise for himself alone. In addition, 
because a great deal of personal effort is needed for an indi- 
vidual to accomplish any original work, he may work harder 
and longer to make it successful than his more organised 
colleagues. However, the difficulties of individual work must 
not be minimised. Such difficulties relate to time, money and 
information. In undertaking research it is essential to be 
aware of and in contact with all other work which may 
impinge upon the proposed investigation. This makes the 
position of the individual worker difficult since without the 
backing of an organisation he is lacking in resources to 
pursue such contacts. Therefore a great deal of thought must 
be given to the background of a subject before beginning any 
individual work. Such study is a necessary preliminary to any 
investigation, but will be more difficult and prolonged for the 
individual worker. Nevertheless, the independent worker 
should be encouraged, and individual research and study 
awards, including those of the RIBA, are of great benefit in 
this way, with the proviso that the selection of subjects is 
sufficiently rigorous, and that sufficient direction is given in 
the awards to yield a coherent piece of work. 

The building industry, especially in so far as manufacturers 
are concerned, is becoming more interested in research, and, 
as mentioned earlier, several large firms have set up develop- 
ment groups. The role of these groups is to improve con- 
struction and working methods so as to produce an economic 
advantage to their company. The advantages of such groups 
are that the full resources of a building team are available, 
and that it is easy to test the results of work in the field within 
the organisation. However, such groups are subject to the 
disadvantages of most research in industry. These are mainly 
economic and affect not only the results of research, but also, 
and more important, the direction in which research is 
guided. There is a difference in outlook between research 
workers and industrialists. Although both are concerned 
with discoveries which will lead to the improvement of a 
product or process the industrialist is rightly concerned that 
such improvements should provide in addition the maximum 
economic advantage. There is the-efore a pressure to produce 
solutions within the framework of organisational policy, and 
in such a way that they can be applied immediately. Briefly, 
in industry there must be the earliest maximum pay-off, and 
the choice of subjects for investigation reflects this. 

The ‘iceberg’ nature of industrial research has been com- 
mented upon by Freedman.!7 Because of the need for economic 
advantage (over competitors) much of the most profitable 
industrial research work may remain submerged. This does 
not happen to the same extent in the building industry as in 
other areas, but nevertheless the basic situation must exist. 
The main effect of this pressure is in the area of communica- 
tion and this will be discussed later. 

Industry in general makes contributions to fundamental 
research work via collaboration with government agencies 
(for example the Building Research Station) and by making 
grants to universities and foundations. It is seldom that such 
grants are completely disinterested, but nevertheless they are 
a valuable addition to the small allocation for such work. 


If the building industry could make an even greater contriby 
tion (for instance, by endowing fellowships via the Rip ‘ 
it would be a most enlightened gesture and would do m : 
to raise the prestige of the industry. nc 

Local Authorities, County Councils, Regional 
Boards, and the like, are agencies which may well y 
development work. Such local government bodies 
ticularly suited to this function. They have long-term 
programmes, often related to a particular building type: 
housing, schools, hospitals and the like, which lends itself “4 
the continuous nature of development work. in addition the 
day to day problems thrown up by other sections of a par- 
ticular agency can easily be fed back into development 
Development work in local government should be related to 
a national programme, but this must not affect the Necessity 
for investigating local problems. Local government work as 
a whole is subject to economic and political pressures which 
may prevent fundamental work being carried out. There is 
an emphasis on producing quick solutions with a bias towards 
saving money. This emphasis may be most beneficial at 
local level, but it can often prevent more radical solutions 
being considered, particularly if they are likely to delay the 
current building programme. The political pressures relate 
to the framework within which the whole building programme 
operates. This contains financial, time, and policy factors, 
the latter concerning the number and type of buildings 
included in the local agencies programme. Although the local 
agency may submit its requirements to central government 
these must be geared to immediate needs and are usually so 
pressing as to eliminate the possibility of any basic recon- 
sideration of policy. Once the programme has been decided 
it is difficult for a local agency to question it very deeply, 

Within these limitations local authority development work 
has great possibilities. In addition to a continuous building 
programme, comprehensive teams are available, which include 
experts from other specialties, educationists, doctors, 
administrators, as well as members of the building team. 
In addition, communication between local government 
agencies is good and this is essential to development work. 
The example of CLASP springs immediately to mind. If 
such co-operation could be extended to other fields even 
more striking advances might be possible. 

In the total amount of research undertaken in the country 
as a whole Government research is second in volume to that 
of Industry, and this is also true for research in architecture 
and building. The majority of such work in Central Govern- 
ment is carried out by the Building Research Station. The 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, of which 
the Building Research Station is a section, was set up in 1912 
in order to carry out research in the national interest for the 
benefit of the community as a whole, to encourage research 
and science in industry, and to encourage fundamental 
research at universities.18 The work of BRs has been covered 
elsewhere! and it is not worth while considering this again 
here except in so far as it impinges on the work of other 
research agencies such as local and central government. In 
passing mention should be made of the fact that the Building 
Research Station is only one of a number of other central 
government research agencies, for example the Medical 
Research Council, and that in common with these its back- 
ground and organisation are considerably different to the 
other research sections of central government. The other 
agencies of central government that are concerned with 
architectural investigation work are the ministries concerned 
with building. These have set up ‘development groups’, and 
the work of the Ministry of Education in particular is so well 
known as to need no further emphasis. However, in view of 
the programme of public building now under way, a closet 
look at the work of these groups will be useful. 

First, it must be pointed out that the work of the groups 
is only a small part of the total function of the ministries 
concerned. Generally speaking, the function of a ministry 
to administer Government policy. This must necessarily 
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jimit research OF development activities within a ministry. 

Unlike the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
which was set up specifically to carry out frontier research, 
the ministries having parliamentary responsibilities operate 
a given policy. The degree to which research within a ministry 
can influence that policy will vary but, generally speaking, 
such influence cari only be exerted in an indirect way. 
The development groups act as technical advisers to the 
ministry, and most major policy is controlled in the long 
run by Parliamentary and Treasury decisions. Because of this, 
fundamental realignment of policy from within may be very 
dificult. Often the amount of freedom or restriction on 
research or development work within a ministry depends on 
the administrators to whom the group is responsible. Such 
administrators are in a crucial position and upon their degree 
of enlightenment depends the success or failure of the groups. 
it is fortunate that the Senior Civil Service contains admini- 
srators of the highest calibre and indeed a case could be 
made that ministry groups, with their multi-disciplinary 
approach, should be directed by an administrator rather than 
a professional or technical adviser. 

Within these limitations then, what should be the function 
ofa ministry group? They do not seem to be suitable units 
to undertake fundamental research or study which might 
question the basic system within which they operate. There- 
fore the best fields for them to work in are: demonstration 
work, and operational and applied research and study. In 
addition to these two functions the ministry groups have 
another which is perhaps the most important, that of acting 
asa ‘sorting house of ideas’. This is rather separate from:the 
other work of the ministries and will be dealt with later. 

The suitability of ministry groups to demonstration work 
isa consequence of two main factors. First, the organisation 
ofaseries of similar projects as is necessary for development 
work is difficult, since a ministry group cannot be committed 
toa large enough building programme to support it. Second, 
ifa ministry concerns itself with a particular line of develop- 
ment it may lose the overall viewpoint so necessary to a 
central government agency. The ministries are in a position 
to be aware of all the latest trends in their field and the best 
way to take advantage of this position would be to demon- 
strate such ideas to a wider audience. By concentrating on 
demonstration projects ministry groups can test ideas on a 
number of definite types of building which might come 
within their broad programme. Such demonstration projects 
can be made a result of operational research and can be 
followed up by multidisciplinary teams from the central 
government organisation. This follow-up work is essential 
ifthe projects are to be of value in a general context. 

A suitable role for central government units would be to 
act as a link between fundamental research and study which 
is carried out at universities, schools, or in private organisa- 
tions; and development work carried out at local agency level. 
However, in order that central government should have some 
direct connection with development work it should be made 
possible for ministry personnel to participate, in either an 
advisory or supervisory capacity, in local agency programmes. 
This might be difficult to administrate but would, nevertheless, 
have a two-way benefit. The Ministries would be in a position 
'0 act as co-ordinators of information, since they could 
receive the results of development work on which they advise 
or supervise; and the local level groups would receive up-to- 
date advice of the latest developments from the ministry. 
The Government also supports pure research in all fields 
through grants in aid to the universities. 

One of the difficulties concerning government research 
tates to publication of results. It is not the policy of govern- 
ment to publish work of individual investigators, particularly 
if this concerns ideas inimical to official policy. This aspect 
nds to limit recruitment to the scientific civil service and 
has been commented upon elsewhere.20 However, this par- 
ticular aspect will be covered later when we discuss the 
communication of research. 
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Philanthropic organisations, trusts, foundations, and the 
like, have fundamental roles to play in research. However, 
as a rule, they work through other organisations rather than 
undertake direct work themselves. The main exception to this 
is, of course, the work of the Nuffield Foundation Division 
for Architectural Studies, the results of which show the 
possibilities of such organisations when they do undertake 
direct research. As the recent report of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion2! suggests, the purpose of charitable trusts is to evoke 
from a community a recognition of the need for particular 
work which the foundation has pioneered, followed by 
willingness to meet that need out of communal resources. 
Because of the disinterested nature of the support offered by 
such organisations the work undertaken on their behalf can 
be fundamental in nature and is not necessarily limited by 
political or policy decisions; in fact it might be said that the 
major function of trust or foundation research, whether 
undertaken directly or sponsored at universities, is to ask 
questions which cannot be asked under other circumstances, 
In the United States there are more than 600 research 
foundations, and the Report of the Nuffield Foundation 
estimates that new trusts are springing up in America at the 
rate of over 1,000 a year. Such trusts have assets of over 
two thousand million dollars.22 At least one-third of this 
money is given for educational purposes, research into the 
curriculum of schools, encouragement of the use of new 
educational techniques and the like.23 In this country the 
scale of support has not reached these proportions (the Nuffield 
Trust report lists only ten trusts); however the amount of 
work undertaken as a result of aid from research foundations 
is probably greater than that undertaken directly by the 
universities. 

What are the general conditions under which foundation- 
sponsored research operates? First of all, as is only natural, 
research foundations like to back winners. The money they 
give must be carefully weighed against the value of the 
proposed work, and its ultimate benefit to the community. 
This necessity for a stringent appraisal of the proposed work 
is beneficial to research undertaken as a result, since it means 
that a great deal of thought must be given to the design of 
the project before submitting it for a grant. Such a system 
must eliminate a great deal of woolly thinking about projects 
in the early stages. There are, however, dangers in the system 
as has been pointed out by W. H. Whyte, in a recent study 
of the pressures upon organisations and individuals in various 
fields.24 These result from the necessity to sell the project to 
the trustees or board. This may lead to the tailoring of ideas 
to acceptable forms which are known to have succeeded 
before. This aspect is probably not so evident in this country 
as in the United States, which is the subject of Whyte’s study. 
The second factor relating to foundation-sponsored research 
is related to time and money. The grants given by foundations 
are tied to a specified programme of work to be completed 
in a given time. Because of the exfoliating nature of most 
research, whereby other avenues of investigation are con- 
tinually thrown up during the course of the main programme, 
such time limits are difficult to maintain. The effect of time- 
table factors prevents the project from becoming diffuse. 
In addition, if the project runs over the time allocated (this 
happens regularly) supplementary grants are made always 
providing a satisfactory progress report can be given. The 
foundations not only give money for major research projects, 
they also, in association with industry, endow individual 
fellowships at universities. 

Although there is not much research work being under- 
taken at the moment in schools of architecture outside the 
universities, this is obviously going to develop in the years 
to come and may well form the major area in which funda- 
mental research is undertaken. The remarks that follow will 
therefore concern university research; however the general 
comments can just as well concern non-university schools, 
with some minor differences relating to financial and 
organisational problems. 
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The university tradition of research has grown out of the 
function of teaching. The general problems of this relation- 
ship have been receiving particular attention in the press.25 
Dr Bennett, in a recent broadcast, ‘Research: the Tyrant’,26 
sets out the position very clearly. The problem is to decide 
upon the proportion of research to teaching work undertaken 
by university lecturers. The difficulties are accentuated by the 
pressing need for more graduates, and the consequent 
pressure on teaching staff and facilities. The situation is com- 
plex, since the reputation of most university faculties is based 
upon the quality of research they produce rather than their 
teaching commitments. This is not the case in architecture 
where the reputation of the schools is based almost entirely 
upon their teaching commitments. However, in schools of 
architecture the problem of greater pressure for teaching does 
not seem so pressing; in fact the previously mentioned report 
of the Oxford Committee on Architectural Education predicts 
a slackening of the load in the future. This creates a favourable 
situation for research, and we should now consider the factors 
under which such commitments would operate. Freedman, 
writing about research in general,27 comments that the 
universities must surely be the happiest place for a research 
worker. Why should this be? A characteristic of university 
work is freedom to question ideas. Such freedom is invaluable 
to fundamental research which might challenge established 
political, economic, social, or professional patterns. The 
universities are becoming influenced by Government and 
Industry, vide Professor Bernal28; this tendency being par- 
ticularly pronounced in the United States as indicated in the 
previously mentioned study by Whyte.29 Such influence may 
be a result of financing university research programmes by 
outside agencies. It is to be hoped that the great majority of 
university research will be free of such pressures. Another 
characteristic of the academic world lies in the field of 
publishing work in progress and of results, the volume of 
work published from universities exceeding that of any other 
research organisation. Indeed in the United States it is 
necessary to publish in considerable quantity to obtain 
promotion in a university. This is true to a limited extent in 
this country and has its dangers, the principal one being that 
the pressure to publish may lead the research worker to 
produce a large quantity of mediocre papers. However, the 
formulation of new thought depends upon the interchange 
of ideas; the university is under an obligation to encourage 
this and therefore to encourage communication. The univer- 
sities afford opportunities for contacts between workers in 
differing fields. Such contacts are always stimulating and 
often fruitful, the interaction of differing disciplines may set 
off a new science, vide Cybernetics,39 or it may more modestly 
open up areas of investigation at a detailed level. The univer- 
sity worker is particularly well placed to survey current 
work in his own or related fields. If he is working on a long- 
term study he is able to call on the resources of many other 
disciplines. These are the reasons why many scientists in this 
country accept the lower financial rewards of university work. 

We should consider the significance of these general ideas 
in relation to the particular problems of architectural research. 
The advantages of freedom to ask awkward questions lead 
to the obvious conclusion that the universities are particularly 
able to undertake fundamental research and study. Concern 
with fundamental investigation does not mean that the 
universities are basically unsuited to demonstration work, 
but the means: are generally limited, except in certain special 
circumstances, of which the housing research work at 
Edinburgh University under Professor Robert Matthew is an 
example. However, any building work undertaken for univer- 
sity research should, because of the special opportunities for 
basic research, be carefully considered so as to embody 
fundamental investigations. The opportunities at the univer- 
sities for abstract or laboratory work are obvious. It is fairly 
clear that the universities are not usually in a position to 
undertake development work and this would in any case be 
inimical to the university attitude. Therefore we can say that 


the university is suited to carry out fundamental investigati 

which cannot be studied elsewhere. They can under gine 
circumstances carry out demonstration projects which embod 
the results of these fundamental investigations, but the lar. 4 
scale application of such principles either in a develop; od 
programme or in the whole field of architecture js ae. 
function of a university, and should be left to others, ‘ 

So far in our discussion of research in schools and uni 

sities we have considered only the role of established esearch 
groups. What of the students? Can they be given a role to 
play? Is it possible to train them in research? When can 
make the maximum contribution to the organisation? 

First, it is quite clear that students do not at present under. 
take research in the strict sense when they prepare for a design 
subject. The question of whether research can be taught has 
been discussed elsewhere. The general conclusion seems to 
be that it is possible to teach certain techniques of research 
and also to impart an attitude of mind which can be used in 
investigation; but the application of such techniques and 
attitudes to a specific problem is the only real way of learning 
research. Therefore the techniques of research for architecture 
could be taught during undergraduate education, but applica- 
tion must wait till later. It does not seem possible for students 
to undertake valid research at a very early stage in their 
career. At what stage then should students be encouraged to 
begin research? The validity of immediate postgraduate 
research depends largely upon the selection of the problem, 
Students must often lack the necessary experience to assess 
the feasibility of a subject for investigation and of the best 
way to go about it. Perhaps the most satisfactory method for 
training in research would be for students with an interest in 
research to join the research teams which operate within the 
schools and universities, in order to gain direct experience of 
research work. A period of work outside research should 
follow, to assess the problems facing the profession as a 
whole and to decide on the field of study which most interests 
the particular individual, after which it should be possible to 
return to research and make a really useful contribution, 
This presupposes that the place of research in architecture 
will be ensured as a legitimate entity and not as an adjunct 
to practice. Such a pattern would avoid the dangers inherent 
in a system whereby the students continue directly from 
undergraduate to postgraduate work without a period in 
practice. There is a danger that without this, postgraduate 
work may become sterile, lacking the stimulus of contact with 
the world of affairs. Stewart Macaulay, who is Vice-President 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has described the 
relationship that might exist between the universities and the 
world of affairs — the market place. He says, ‘The academic 
of whatever stripe, if he be so inclined, has the possibility of 
contributing something to the solution of real problems, and 
the people who have to contend with real problems are 
realising more and more the resources which lie behind those 
formerly impregnable walls.’31 This feedback situation is 
essential to the life of the universities, and is becoming more 
and more essential to the world at large. 

Finally, it needs to be said here that if the work of research 
groups is not co-ordinated with and fed back into the main 
curriculum, a good deal of value will be lost. 

The place of the RIBA in the research situation is two- 
fold, as a patron and as a communication agency. The latter 
function will be discussed when we deal with communication 
of research. As a patron the RIBA already promotes research 
by use of its awards system. However, this function could well 
be extended if the RIBA were to administer and negotiate 
grants from other agencies and organisations interested in 
research for architecture. The American Institute of Architects 
has developed work along these lines. Walter Taylor, the 
Director of the Department of Education and Research of 
the ara, has described the setting up of a research projet 
costing some three hundred thousand dollars in collaboration 
with the American Hospital Association. The project was 
sponsored by the us Public Health Service. The A1A selected 
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a leader for the project, which is jointly administered by 
wa and AHA. Other projects, relating to the planning of 
rehabilitation centres and mental hospitals, have been set up 
and are administered by the ara. This is a function which the 
gipa could undertake by an extension of its existing 
organisation. 

It is obviously not the function of the R1BA to concern 
iself with research on its Own account except in so far as it 
already carries out investigations on professional matters. 
such work is invaluable and should be continued and 
expanded, but further than this it is neither practical nor 
desirable for the Institute to go. A professional organisation 
is not suited to carry out building projects directly, although 
it may sponsor or direct them, neither is it suited to carry out 
fundamental work of a research or study nature, although it 
may act as sponsor for such investigations. 

The following chart shows the proportion of total research 
and development work in this country carried out by different 
organisations. The figures and percentages are taken from the 
Report of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 1960. 
From the same source we know that the building and con- 
struction industries spent £1-3 million, while from the Civil 
Estimates we find that BRS spent about £0-5 million during 
1958-59. 
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CHART SHOWING PROPORTION OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BY EXPENDITURE AND PERCENTAGE ON 
PRINCIPAL SECTORS 1958-59 


Areas for research 

Now let us consider into which areas investigation might be 
directed. The particular problems of architecture may be said 
to concern people, processes and things. A broad outline of 
research fields should set out the lines of approach to these 
factors, the relationships between them, and the disciplines 
which might be used to investigate each one. 

Processes can be regarded as a link between People and 
Things. Because of this linking factor the area of processes 
may be divided into those which concern People and those 
which concern Things. The next step is to consider the areas 
concerning People and Things, each of which can once again 
te divided into two. The study of People can be divided into 
those aspects which treat of the individual human being and 
his relations with the world, and which may be considered 
in terms of the biological sciences; and those aspects which 
deal with the human being as a member of a group, and 
which are mainly the province of the social sciences. Such 
ascheme was adopted by Francis Bacon in The Advancement 
of Learning and by Richard Llewelyn Davies in a recent 
paper on the Human Sciences.32 The area concerning things 
Smore difficult to categorise, but may be divided into those 
‘spects which concern the physical and material properties 
of Things, and those which concern things as formal events 
(respective of their material properties. The links between 
People and Things, in the area of processes are made by two 
disciplines. The Processes related to People may be studied 
ty human engineering while those related to Things are dealt 
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with by production engineering. These two are linked by the 
general techniques of Operational Research. 

It is almost impossible to define exactly the specific dis- 
ciplines and techniques which may be used to investigate each 
area. It has been found repeatedly that such disciplines are 
not restricted to the study of one activity, but may simply 
be of rather more direct use in certain areas. However, 
it is probable that the most useful work will relate to the 
areas between each major area of investigation; and that the 
most fruitful results may be obtained by the interaction of 
traditionally separate functions. To quote the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, ‘It has become increasingly clear 
that the growing points in science are found most frequently 
in areas lying between the traditional disciplines and involve 
the participation of several of them.’33 

I should like to make some general suggestions for the 
type of problem which might be investigated under each area 
and the specific disciplines which might be used. The various 
techniques of the social sciences may be used in studies of 
the effect of the built environment upon human groups. The 
biological sciences are appropriate to study of the individual 
and his environment, and this may lead to the use of tech- 
niques in human engineering and psycho-physics in the design 
process. Production engineering, and particularly the dis- 
ciplines surrounding systems analysis, are appropriate to 
studies of the constructional process. The development of 
new materials, components, and structures may be aided 
by the physical sciences and by mechanical and structural 
engineering. Finally the disciplines of aesthetics and art 
history concern the study of styles and movements. These 
suggestions are obviously not intended as a comprehensive 
list of all that is necessary for the study of architecture, but 
are merely intended to show the type of work which might 
be accomplished. Each problem while suitable to certain 
areas of study may involve techniques from other areas, or 
may indeed be moved over into one of the other areas in 
the light of further investigation; the interaction and dynamic 
nature of research activity cannot be emphasised too strongly. 
Finally, the circular nature of such a pattern of inquiry must 
be remembered, the study of things and their historical 
development leads directly to the study of the societies and 
people that produced them; the connecting disciplines being 
the history of technology and social history. The process is 
continuous, investigation leading to studies in related fields, 
and like Finnegans Wake, research activity is a book of 
Doublends Jined. 


The Communication of Research 
Professor Bernal, writing of science in history,34+ says, ‘The 
enormously wider front of scientific advance requires a far 
better system of communication than any private ventures 
can possibly provide. The situation has indeed been reached 
in many fields where, owing to this chaos in publication, it is 
easier to find out a new fact or build up a new theory than 
to find out whether these have been deduced before’. The 
problems of scientific communication in general have been 
discussed by Charles Morris,35 Colin Cherry3 and others, 
but-the sheer volume of current research activity defeats most 
attempts at collation. A rough guide to the magnitude of the 
problem can be given by a brief examination of the number 
of scientific periodicals which appear at different times. In 
1665 there were two scientific journals published, the Journal 
des Scavans in Paris, and the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, in London. At the end of the 18th century, 
about 150 years later, there were 75 periodicals. By consulting 
the World List of Scientific Periodicals the current situation 
can be examined. The first edition of the World List (1921) 
gives 25,000 titles, in the second edition (1933) 36,000 titles 
and the third edition (1950) over 50,000 titles. Allowing for 
the six war years, this gives on average a yearly increase of 
1,300 journals. 

Kastens, speaking at a conference on scientific documenta- 
tion, says, ‘Anyone who has performed research development 
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work . . . knows that there is a problem in locating technical 
information. . . . Total research activities in the United States 
seem to be expanding regularly about 10 per cent per year... 
the output of written scientific and technical information is 
increasing at about the same rate. The primary significance 
of this observation lies in that the growth rate is exponential. 
The problem will be twice as difficult in 1968 as it is today 
(1958).’37 Such are the problems of research and develop- 
ment work in other fields. Since research in architecture is, as 
yet, in its early stages it is both necessary and possible to con- 
sider ways for establishing formal channels of communication 
which will avoid such later confusion. We should consider 
the existing organisation of information services. These can 
be divided into three main classes: governmental, industrial 
and professional. Of course these classifications are inter- 
related and often complementary, and are also connected on 
an unofficial level by individual contacts, but for the purposes 
of present discussion it will be convenient to consider them 
first as separate entities and then to discuss formal methods 
of linkages and expansion. 

First, the governmental organisations for research are vital 
elements in the communication set-up. Leaving aside for the 
moment the work of the Building Research Station, the 
ministry groups occupy a unique position which should 
enable them to be aware of most of the progress in their 
particular fields. Placed as they are between the universities, 
industry, and local government agencies, ministries can act 
as exchanges or sorting houses of ideas. This process may be 
promoted by an exchange of personnel between central and 
local government and between central government and the 
universities. Such a course is indeed advocated in the Report 
of the Acton Society Trust ‘Creative Leadership in a State 
Service’.38 Ideally the ministry groups should act as the 
information centres for the aspects with which they deal. 
This is possible within the limits mentioned previously, but 
such limits dictate the nature and extent of the information 
which can be issued by governmental agencies. In other words, 
whatever information ministry groups might receive (or 
indeed whatever they might discover in the course of their 
Own activities) the information that they can publicise must 
not affect the basic economic or political policy to which they 
are committed. However, this does not prevent the special 
commitment of ministry groups in the communication area 
from being perhaps their most important function. 

The Building Research Station operates with considerably 
less of the pressures of ministry groups and its findings do 
not necessarily have to fit into a policy framework. Neverthe- 
less, On Occasion such pressures seem to be evident from the 
direction of industry, which takes a considerable interest in 
the work of the Building Research Station. The BrRs is well 
aware of the problems related to the dissemination of informa- 
tion, and this occupies a section in its latest report.39 

It is natural to expect the minimum of information about 
research in industry. The purpose of industrial research is to 
give the company sponsoring research an economic advan- 
tage over competitors, and this is obviously incompatible 
with the communication of ideas which would be useful to 
others. 

Since there is only one really powerful professional organi- 
sation connected with architecture it follows that we should 
examine the RIBA in relation to its function as a communica- 
tion medium for research and development work. It seems 
that of all organisations the RIBA is in the best position to 
act as a communication element. The technical information 
service already in existence would be an obvious vehicle for 
the collection and collation of research information from all 
fields. This might entail considerable expansion of the service 
as it exists. Such expa sould only be undertaken with 
the assistance, both tec....1cal and financial, of the groups 
participating. Grants from government, industry, and other 
research organisations would be necessary, together with 
agreement to supply the RIBA with up-to-date information 
on research and development work. 
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they concern policy decisions on the part 0! 
organisations. 

The third factor, however, is well worth « more detailed 
examination. The most useful method for communicating the 
type of information we are discussing is by means of the 
printed page; there are other methods which will be discusseg 
later, but because of the need for a permanent record of 
research the documentation aspect must be paramount 
Once we accept this it remains to discuss the best way of 
documentation. 

The existing facilities of the RIBA should, with some 
expansion, be quite capable of carrying the load imposed by 
participating in the communication of research information, 
The RIBA JOURNAL could well take over the function of 
publishing work in progress, or preliminary communications 
on the lines of the British Medical Journal (also the organ of 
a learned Society). At the moment the JOURNAL, as a monthly, 
could cope with the volume of information needed by slightly 
enlarging some of its sections, particularly the correspondence 
areas which could be more formalised and which should be 
able to accept longer communications of an exploratoy 
nature. However, if the volume of information increased 
substantially it might be worth while considering a weekly 
RIBA JOURNAL. The position then would be analogous to 
the medical world, with the RIBA JOURNAL equivalent to 
the British Medical Journal, and other publications taking the 
role of the Lancet, as unofficial organs of the profession. Of 
course in a weekly it would not be possible to maintain the 
high standard of workmanship, typography and presentation 
which characterise the present RIBA JOURNAL, but the 
advantages of publishing current research information might 
outweigh this. For more formal communication an extension 
of the RIBA notes type of service might be considered. 

One of the problems, as mentioned earlier, is to know what 
has been published elsewhere. Reviews of current literature 
are not generally satisfactory since they are often read as 
much for the reviewer as the reviewed. Notes of publications 
received are useful to those acquainted with a particular field 
but are of limited value generally. The best and most workable 
scheme seems to be an abstracting service. The recently started 
Ministry of Health service4? is a good example of such a 
system. Because an abstracting service does not commit the 
publisher to any of the views expressed in the abstracts, and 
the elimination of a reviewer avoids any other commitment, 
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it seems an excellent method of presenting information. If 
combined with a translation service with world-wide coverage 
he value of such a system is increased enormously. An 
vbstracting service of this nature could very well operate 
within the RIBA technical information service. The experience 
of other services could be used as a guide when considering 
such a proposil. The last aspect which the RIBA Can pursue 
in research information would be to co-ordinate publication 
of its own research projects (i.e. those undertaken asa result 
of niga awards and the like) and to make these available to 
4 wider audience as a routine procedure. This latter task will 
tie up with the points made earlier regarding the RIBA’S 
place in sponsoring research work. The existing situation as 
regards publication of research can be gathered from the 
foregoing chart w hich shows the results of a survey of some 
200 scientific papers and articles emanating from various 
sources. 

This is a crude measure, since the journals relating to 
differing specific fields might vary in content and in particular 
the results of much industrial research may be published else- 
where. However, even if the amount of material emanating 
from industry were trebled it would still remain considerably 
less than that published from universities. 

The place of other means for the communication of 
research information also needs consideration. An assess- 
ment of these is difficult, but accounts of methods used in 
other disciplines may be used for guidance. 

Face to face communication has great value and is, in fact, 
thought to be the most profitable communication situation. 
Such communication vehicles as symposia, conferences, study 
groups, seminars, etc., are all useful for different purposes. 
A recent report of a conference on conferences*! has dealt 
very thoroughly with this type of organisation and it would 
be redundant to cover the ground again here. The work of 
Moreno#2 and Lewin43 has given guide lines to both size 
and function of groups for differing purposes and goals. 
The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations has described 
the processes of study groups at Leicester University.44 
From this work it is clear that very careful thought must be 
given as to what is required of a particular event. Conferences 
seem to achieve their maximum effect outside of the plenary 
sessions, either in study groups or in after-hours activity, 
where informal social contacts are made. Study courses of a 
didactic nature must be fairly protracted in order to have a 
full effect. Seminars should be limited to a very small number, 
no more than 12 at the very outside. In America some 
gatherings have been organised with no formal sessions 
whatsoever and the volume of work accomplished is said to 
be greater than under normal conference circumstances. 
Much more information is available on methods of face to 
fae communication, and this can be used with particular 
advantage in research situations. 


Conclusion 


Although the productivity index for the manufacturing 
industries is only six times that of the building and con- 
struction industries,45 the manufacturing industries spend 
approximately 20 times as much on research and develop- 
ment. Even if we add to the amount spent by the building and 
construction industries the £0-5 million spent annually by 
8RS, together with a further £0-75 million for work carried 
out by ministry groups, universities, and research associations, 
this still means that only just over £2-5 million is spent 
annually on research and development in this ‘giant among 
industries’ .46 The situation is graphically illustrated by the 
following chart (compiled from the Civil Estimates, 1949-61) 
which shows the total expenditure of psir plotted against 
that of BRs. While psir expenditure has increased con- 
siderably over the past 12 years, that of BRs has not increased 
‘gnificantly during the same period. 

There is therefore an obvious need for more expenditure 
on research and development for architecture. The initiative 
for such work, and for pursuing the adoption of the results 
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in the industry must come from the architects and engineers. 
‘The power of the builder to improve his methods . . . is 
narrowly limited. But the power of the architect . . . to 
prescribe an improved practice, or to leave scope for the 
application of a better technique is considerable.’47 

In addition we must- consider the paths along which 
research activity should expand. So far nearly all research 
and development work has concerned itself with physical and 
mechanistic aspects, and more specifically with constructional 
methods and materials. This work has reached a reasonable 
state of sophistication. What has not so far received proper 
attention is the deeper functional analysis of buildings in 
relation to human needs. Professor Llewelyn Davies has 
said, ‘With the . . . physical and engineering sciences, we are 
now in effective contact; with the . . . biological and social 
sciences, we are still almost completely out of touch.’48 As 
physics has moved from Newtonian mechanics towards 
probabilistic concepts, as medicine moves from rigid concern 
with the mechanics of the body towards the interplay between 
mind, personality and bodily function, so architecture must 
evolve from the limited constructional and engineering 
problems which have so far occupied attention, towards 
consideration of the total human needs underlying building. 

Finally, why should we wish to expand research activity ? 
Apart from the purely practical considerations of efficiency 
and professional competence there is a deeper concern under- 
lying the ideas of those who think that science should become 
a part of architecture. This develops from the idea that both 
science and architecture are so intimately related to society 
that for architects to turn their backs on the results of 
scientific activity is not only folly but positively dangerous. 
I should like to finish with four quotations which, taken 
together, form an expression of the problems facing both 
architecture and society today, and also a means and direction 
for tackling them. 

‘,.. for I am convinced that once we become aware of the 
new needs that a new environment has imposed upon us, as 
well as the new means of meeting these needs that are at our 
disposal, it may be a long time yet before our civilization and 
our human race perish, . . .”49 

‘In the terms of the great challenge which is how to make 
the whole earth enjoyable by all men, we see this can only 
be accomplished by design competence, and it is design 
competence which must be developed in the laboratory by 
associated research, using our great universities. There, the 
architect, instead of being accessory after the fact of the great 
wealth-making of yesterday’s era of commerce, joins together 
with the other architects in taking the economic initiative, 
joining together with his university, really exploring for the 
highest capability of man.’5° 

‘These new developments in research, teaching, and the 
communication of knowledge have the same ultimate aim: 
to give the individual architect more power, and more free- 
dom in design. As our knowledge becomes more complete, 
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The exhibition of the work of Michele Sanmichele proved to be one of 
the most popular held at the RIBA since the war. It closed on 29 March. 


better organised, and easier to get at, so it will become more 
possible for the architect to see his design problems in the 
round. Then he will be able to draw inspiration from a total 
view, and not from an isolated aspect only. Our aim should 
be that each architect’s achievement is limited only by his 
own creative power, and not, as so often today, by an 
inadequate basis of knowledge.’5! 

‘But today bad manners to new ideas, to new suggestions, 
are sabotage . . . a Public Offence — an offence against the 
possibility of more good, more housing, more fun, more 
expansion of the personality. .. . That is to say . . . they are 
an offence against the possibility of better people. That, 
pragmatically, is the only immortal sin.’52 
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NOTICES 
cnecial General Meetings, Tuesday 25 April 
ad Tuesday 9 May 1961 at 6 p.m. Notice 
s hereby given that a Special General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
rchitects will be held on Tuesday 25 April 
1961 at 6 p.m. for the purpose of con- 
idering and, if thought fit, approving the 
ouncil’s recommendations for the revision 
of the Bye-laws, resulting from the report 
bf the Constitutional Committee which was 
published in the JOURNAL for July 1960. 
The relevant Bye-laws as they exist at 
present and the proposed amendments are 
enclosed with this JOURNAL. If the 
Council’s recommendations are approved, 
la further Special General Meeting will be 
held on Tuesday 9 May at 6 p.m., prior 
to the Annual General Meeting on that 
date, for the purpose of confirming such 
resolutions as are passed at the Special 
General Meeting on 25 April. 


Qne Hundred and Twenty-third Annual 
General Meeting, Tuesday 9 May 1961. 
The One Hundred and Twenty-third Annual 
General Meeting will be held on Tuesday 
9May 1961, at the conclusion of the Special 
General Meeting to be held on that date 
at 6 p.m., for the following purposes: 

Formally to admit new members attend- 
ing for the first time since their election. 

To receive the Annual Report of the 
Council and Committees for the official 
year 1960. 

(Copies of the Annual Report will be 
sent to members on 14 April.) 

Note: It will facilitate matters if members 
will give the Secretary prior notice of any 
questions they may wish to ask. 


Competitions 


Note. An applicant for the conditions of 
4 competition must state his registration 


Government Office Building and Conference 
Catre. The Minister of Works invites 
ahitects who are resident in the United 
Kingdom to submit designs in competition 
for an office and conference building pro- 
posed to be erected on a site at Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster, SW1. 

Assessors: Sir William Holford, pRIBA, 
PeTPI, Sir Leslie Martin, PHD [F] and Mr 
Eric Bedford, cB, cvo [A]. 

Premiums: £3,000, £1,500, £1,000. 

last day for submitting designs: 12 noon 
October 1961. 

last day for questions: 1 May 1961. 
Conditions may be obtained on applica- 
ton to the Secretary (As8L), Ministry of 
Works, Lambeth Bridge House, London, 
Deposit £2, 


lnsing Development in Hertfordshire. The 
Matford RDC are to promote an architect- 
al competition formixed development ona 
Mt of 8 acres at Bedmond, Abbots Langley. 
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To nominate two members as Hon. 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

(Light refreshments will be provided 
before the meeting.) 


RIBA Kalendar 1961-62. Members will 
remember that last year we asked those 
members and Students who required a copy 
of the Kalendar to return the postcard 
which was enclosed with the JOURNAL. 
This resulted in a considerable saving on 
the publication of the Kalendar and the 
same procedure is being adopted this year. 
A postcard is enclosed with this JOURNAL 
and those members who would like to have a 
copy of the next Kalendar sent to them when 
it is published in October, are requested to 
return it completed. Copies will only be sent 
to those who return the card. 


New Building Materials and Preparations. 
The attention of members is drawn to the 
fact that information in the records of the 
Building Research Station, Garston, Wat- 
ford, Herts., is freely available to any 
member of the architectural profession, and 
architects would be well advised, when 
considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no 
previous experience, to apply to the Director 
for any information he can impart regarding 
their properties and application. 


The IUA Congress, 1961. The 1UA Con- 
gress, 1961, the theme for which will be 
“New Techniques and Materials — Their 
Impact on Architecture’ will be held in 
London from 3-7 July 1961. This will take 
the place of the British Architects’ Con- 
ference. 


Assessor: Mr 


MTPI [F]. 
Particulars will be published shortly. 


Clifford Culpin, oBeE, 


International Competition of Ideas for 
Church Building. The Danish Ministry of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs invite architects, 
sculptors, and painters from the whole 
world to participate, separately or in 
groups, in an international competition of 
ideas with the purpose of exploring the 
possibilities of working out plans for a 
Lutheran church in a modern residential 
quarter. 

The programme and other competition 
material which have been drawn up in 
accordance with regulations for internation- 
al competitions in architecture and town 
planning and for international competitions 
in painting and sculpture, may be ordered 
through: The Secretariat of the International 
Competition of Ideas for Church Building, 
c/o The Federation of Danish Architects, 
66 Bredgade, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

An amount of D.kr. 25 (£1) covering 
forwarding charges etc. will have to be 
paid, 


Burgh of Motherwell and Wishaw: New 
Civic Centre. Last day for submitting 
designs in the first stage: 1 June 1961. Full 
particulars were published in the JoURNAL 
for March, page 182. 


City of Lincoln: Civic Centre. The date for 
submitting designs has been extended to 
8 August 1961. Full particulars were pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for January, 
page 102. 


City of Westminster: New Housing Scheme. 
Last day for submitting designs: 10 July 
1961. Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for January, page 102, but in 
addition it should be noted that corporate 
members of overseas societies allied to the 
RIBA are also invited to compete. 


Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod, Maclor, 
1961. Competitions Nos. 181, 182 and 183. 
All entrants must be Welsh or working or 
born in Wales. Full particulars were pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for December, 
page 62. 


Board of 
Architectural 
Education 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
Maintenance Scholarship. The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects offer for award in 
1961 the following Maintenance Scholar- 
ship in Architecture, tenable from 1 October 
1961: The Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution Maintenance Scholarship of a 
maximum of £125 per annum, available in 
the first instance for one year and renewable 
for two further periods of one year each. 

(The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion Maintenance Scholarship is open to 
orphans or sons or daughters of an architect 
or artist.) 

The Scholarship is intended to enable a 
promising student, whose parents or 
guardians have not the necessary means, to 
attend an approved course at a School of 
Architecture recognised for exemption from 
the RIBA Examinations. A student already 
taking such a course is also eligible to apply 
for the Scholarship. The Scholarship is 
available only for a student who is a British 
subject by birth or naturalisation. 

Applications for the Scholarship (in 
accordance with the regulations for applica- 
tions) must be made to the Secretary to 
the Board of Architectural Education, 
RIBA, 66 Portland Place, London, WI. 
The closing date for receipt of applications 
duly completed is 20 May 1961. 


Allied Societies 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects. 
Cornwall Branch. Chairman, Mr H. G. 
Phillips [A], 76 Highertown, Truro. Vice- 
Chairman, Mr T. Henwood Hicks [A], 
5 Boscawen Street, Truro. 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of 
Architects. Secretary, Mr B. R. Dunn, 
Messrs Chamberlain and Merchant, Park 
House, Friar Lane, Nottingham. 
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General Notes 


Changes at the Architectural Association. 
The Council of the Architectural Associa- 
tion have announced that Mr H. J. W. 
Alexander, who has been on the staff of 
the Association for 48 years and Secretary 
since 1937, is retiring in June. 

It had previously been announced that 
Mr Michael Pattrick [F], who has been 
Principal of the AA School for the last ten 
years, was retiring, and would take up the 
post of Head of the tcc Central Schools 
of Arts and Crafts in Southampton Row, 
in September 1961. 

The Council has had under consideration, 
therefore, not only the appointment of a 
new Principal but also a new Secretary. It 
has decided to re-arrange the administration 
of the Association and the School so as to 
increase the closeness of the link between 
them which has always been a feature of 
this institution. 

It has appointed Mr Edward J. Carter, 
MA, AADIPL. [A], to be Director of the 
Architectural Association, with instructions 
to control all activities so as to bring the 
curriculum of the School and the activities 
of the Association as closely as possible 
together. 

It has promoted Mr George Wiltshire, at 
present Assistant Secretary, to the post of 
Secretary of the Association. 

It has appointed as Head of the School 
of Architecture Mr William Alexander 
Allen, B.Arch.(Manitoba) [4], his appoint- 
ment to take effect on | September 1961. 


One-day Conference on Joint Education. The 
Eastern Counties Joint Consultative Board 
of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and 
Builders is organising a one-day Conference 
on Friday, 21 April, at the University Arms 
Hotel, Cambridge. This is a follow-up to 
last year’s successful Joint Conference on 
‘Team Work in Building’. This time the 
subject will be: ‘Joint Education - can it 
contribute to a more efficient Building 
Industry ?’ 

The main speakers before lunch will be: 
Architecture — Dr Denis Harper [F], Pro- 
fessor of Building, Manchester University. 
Quantity Surveying — Mr W. James, FRICS, 
Member of the National Joint Consultative 
Committee, and Building —- Mr D. A. G. 
Reid, Principal of the Brixton School of 
Building. Discussion will follow each paper. 
In the afternoon session, Mr Ian Leslie, 
Editor of The Builder will give an indepen- 
dent assessment of Joint Education, to be 
followed by discussion. Mr S. E. Bragg, 
Chairman of the Board, will give the 
closing speech before tea is taken. 

The Conference will be limited to 30 
members of each constituent body. Members 
who wish to attend should write at once to 
Mr A. M. Lewis, at the RIBA, 66 Portland 
Place, for a booking form. The fee for the 
Conference, to be remitted when the book- 
ing form is filled in and returned, is 30s. 


Kingston School of Art. The Department 
of Architecture, Kingston School of Art, 
Kingston-upon-Thames invites applications 
from suitably qualified candidates for 
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admission to the Graduate School for the 
session 1961-62. 

Candidates should holders’ of 
accredited architectural degrees, either of 
United Kingdom or overseas schools, and 
should preferably have had at least two 
years’ practical post-graduate experience. 

The course for the present will be of one 
year’s duration and will be restricted to 
eight students. It will be suitable to those 
(a) wishing to follow individual pro- 
grammes in historical, planning or tech- 
nical study and/or research, (6) wishing 
to extend their design experience by means 
of advanced design studies, and (c) wishing 
to study architectural school organisation, 
teaching methods and curricula. 

A certificate will be granted to those 
satisfactorily completing study programmes. 

The fee for the one-year course will be 
£25. Applications for further particulars 
and conditions of admission should be 
made to the Secretary, Department of 
Architecture, Kingston School of Art, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, not later than 
1 June 1961. 


Noise Survey. A noise survey is now being 
carried out as a combined operation by the 
Lcc and the psir. Recordings are being 
taken of background noise at points in an 
area of 36 square miles containing a fair 
sample of the various activities in the County 
of London. The field work will take from 
four to six months to complete. 

The Building Research Station of the 
DSIR is providing two vans and apparatus 
for this part of the survey. LCC staff will be 
responsible for the positioning and con- 
necting-up of the vans and the working of 
the apparatus at each of the sites. 

Noise measurements will be recorded on 
magnetic tape at each site for about two 
minutes in every hour throughout a 
twenty-four hour period. An automatic 
timing mechanism in the vans will operate 
the recording apparatus. The noise recorded 
on the tapes will later be analysed in the 
Building Research Station laboratory where 
each of the two-minute recordings will be 
replayed. By means of a high speed level 
recorder and a system of relays designed at 
the Building Research Station the per- 
centage of the total time of the recording 
for which the noise falls into any one of 15 
five-decibel ranges will be determined. 
Other detailed examination such as octave 
and one-third octave analyses will also be 
made. 

In addition to the main survey, the 
Lcc’s Scientific Adviser will make detailed 
surveys of sound levels in selected areas with 
another vehicle and separate equipment. 
Special consideration will also be given to 
the measurement of noise levels at various 
heights inside and outside tall buildings and 
to the evaluation of the effect of traffic 
noise on noise-sensitive buildings, such as 
hospitals, theatres and churches. The noise 
encountered is being measured directly 
with a high-speed-level graphic recorder 
and also recorded simultaneously on mag- 
netic tape so that a full analysis can be 


made later in the physics 
the noise level expres; 


laboratory and 


ph 
phons Unit giving a truer die 


noise as perceived by ihe human “a te 
From 


the analysis it will also be possible to obta; 
the percentage of time ‘ur which Noise ce 
present at any particular level Within 
five-decibel range. 
The Lcc has appointed M 
lately head of the acous-ics 
National Physical Laborsiory, as consult 
for the survey. 


Conference on the Conirol of Noise Th 
problem of controlling noise will be dis 
cussed at a three-day conference at the 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington 
starting on 26 June. While most of the 
delegates will be from Great Britain, there 
will be a number from: Furope and the 
United States. 

Organised by the NPL, the Building 
Research Station and the National Engi- 
neering Laboratory, of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
three-day programme will cover the follow. 
ing ground: 


June 26: General survey of the problems 
of noise control, fundamentals of hearing 
and measurement; instrumentation; sources 
of noise in aerodynamic processes; de. 
monstrations. 

June 27: Noise from gears, engines and 
fans; vibration isolation; ear protection: 
reduction of jet engine noise; propagation; 
insulation and absorption; problems ip 
factories. 

June 28: Industrial deafness, audiomety 
and the assessment of damage risk; effects 
of noise on performance; amenity prob- 
lems — aircraft, motor vehicles and build 
ings; noise nuisance and legislation. 


Admission is by personal invitation and 
those interested should write to the 
Director, National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, Middlesex, for further infor 
mation. 


Ford Foundation English-Speaking Union 
Travel Grants 1961-62. The English-Speak- 
ing Union announces the offer of four travel 


grants to the United States, these awards 
having been deferred from last year. 

Applications are invited from men ani 
women of British nationality aged between 
30 and 50, who are experienced and 
practising in a branch of the Arts such a 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, Architecture or 
Design. Museum curators and art historians 
are also eligible. 

Each grant will cover the cost of travel 
to and from the United States and travd 
within that country. There will also be 
subsistence allowance for each of the 5 
days spent in the United States. The grat 
may be taken up after mid-September 196! 
but must be completed by 1 July 1962. 

Application forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from The Secretary, The 
English-Speaking Union, 37 Charles Street, 
London, W1. The closing date for applica- 
tions is Monday 1 May 1961. 


Architecture of New Stockholm. The exhibi- 
tion of ‘Architecture of New Stockholm’ s 
to be held at the Scottish Building Cent 
from 13-29 April. 
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Half-Volumes of BA Journal. 

ac of the bound volumes are now 

Both nse 1959 - April 1960 and May 

= October 1960. Members are reminded 

os these volumes are only available for 

those who have reguier orders placed. 

The prices for the volumes are as follows: 

paper-bound I1s., postage 2s. extra (2s. 10d. 

overseas); buckram [fs., postage extra; and 
hinding cases 8s. exc h, postage extra. 


The Society of Architectural Historians of 
Great Britain: Annual Conference. At the 
Executive Committee meeting held in York 
on 10 March, it was decided to hold the 
Annual Conference at Edinburgh, from 
15 to 17 September next. 


Ministry of Works: Retirement of Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments. The 
Ministry of Works announces that Mr 
p. K. Baillie Rey 1wlds, CBE, TD, MA, 
rsa, Chief Inspector of Ancient Monu- 


Meeting held on 14 March 1961 


Appointment of RIBA Representatives 

(a) RICS: Advisory Panel on Research into 
Problems of Redevelopment. Mr Colin 
Buchanan [4]. 

(b) Ministry of Works: Meeting to discuss 
Stone Masonry, 7 March. Mr Donald H. 
McMorran [F]. 

(c) Registered Plumbers Association: Annual 
Meeting of the General Council, 2 June. Mr 
W. A. Allen [4]. 

(d) Standing Joint Conference on the 
Recruitment and Training of Architects for 
the Care of Old Buildings. Mr H. Martin 
Lidbetter [F']. 

(e) Chester College of Further Education: 
Building Advisory Committee. Mr R. Vernon 
Smith [F] (reappointed for a further period 
of three years from | April) 


RIBA Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning. The Council approved the follow- 
ing changes in the regulations for the 
xiBA Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning. The new words are printed in 
italics and those they replace are in square 
brackets. 

|. The R1BA Award for Distinction in 
Town Planning, which is the only award in 
town and country planning bestowed by 
the RIBA, is by conferment only and is 
limited to Fellows, Associates and Licen- 
tates of the RIBA. 

The award recognises outstanding achieve- 
nent in town planning and civic architecture. 
[Outstanding work in the design and 
4yout not only of individual buildings, but 
oi groups of buildings is recognised. The 
Award is made for actual planning work, 
‘dwhile not primarily intended for housing 
4youts, such layouts of groups of buildings 
not excluded. } 

L Recommendations are submitted to the 
Council by a Standing Committee set up for 
‘nt purpose. Personal applications by can- 
tidates are not entertained; the name of a 
andidate must be submitted by three or 
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Notes from the Council Minutes | 


ments, is to retire on 30 June. He will be 
succeeded by Mr A. J. Taylor, MA, FSA, 
FRHISTS, at present Assistant Chief Inspec- 
tor of Ancient Monuments at the Ministry. 


RIBA Cricket Club. The following matches 
have been arranged for the coming season: 
10 May, v. The Vitruvians, at Elstree; 
24 May, v. The AA, at Elstree; 5 July, v. 
The Blue Circle cc; 26 July, v. The rics, 
at Cheam; 23 August, v. Club Cricket 
Conference, at Wimbledon, and 6 Septem- 
ber, v. The LMBA. 

The active members of the club now total 
23, and the Committee feel that there must 
be other members of the profession who 
play cricket and would be willing to turn 
out for the RIBA x1. Membership of the 
club is open to probationers, Students, 
Associates and Fellows of the RIBA. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr D. L. Robinson of 
Ronald Ward and Partners, 29 Chesham 
Place, London, SW1 would be pleased to 
hear from any prospective member. 


more sponsors, themselves members of the 
RIBA, who are required to submit details of 
the candidate’s professional qualifications 
and experience and evidence relevant to the 
nature of his particular contribution {of the 
candidates’ actual planning work]. 
Nominations may be made_ twice 
annually, on 1 March and 1 November, and 
must be addressed to the Secretary, RIBA, 
66 Portland Place, London, W1. 
3. Members upon whom the Award has 
been conferred are entitled to use the 
designation ‘rk1BA Award for Distinction in 
Town Planning’ and it is advised that this 
should be used in full, or the affix ‘RIBA 
pist TP’ used after the initials ‘FRIBA’, 
‘ARIBA’ OF “LRIBA’ according to class of 
membership. 


Admission to Alliance. North Lancashire 
Society of Architects. At their meeting in 
May 1960, in approving the proposals of 
the Constitutional Committee, the Council 
gave approval in principle to the separation 
of the Preston, Blackburn and District 
Society of Architects from the Manchester 
Society, and to its becoming directly allied 
to the RIBA under such title as might later 
be agreed. 

In accordance with Bye-law 70, the con- 
stitution and rules of the Society had to be 
submitted and approved by the RIBA 
Council as a preliminary to admission to 
alliance. 

The constitution and rules of the new 
Society under the title of The North Lanca- 
shire Society of Architects have been pre- 
pared in a series of joint consultations 
between the RIBA secretariat and the 
Society’s Honorary Secretary. The rules 
being fully in order approval was given to 
the Society’s alliance. 

Jamaican Society of Architects. The 
Jamaican Society of Architects was formed 
in the summer of 1957. Its membership 
consists of approximately 35, of whom 24 
are corporate members RIBA, three are of 
architectural qualifications, four are 
Jamaican trained in Canada or the USA 


and four are Jamaicans who have been in 
practice locally. 

The rules of the Society have been 
recently overhauled, in consultation with 
the RIBA and are fully in order. 

There is no other Allied Society in the 
British West Indies, but the Trinidad and 
Tobago Society of Architects is in the 
process of becoming established. 

The Jamaican Society of Architects 
applied for admission as an Allied Society, 
and the Council have given approval. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Associates 86. 


Students: 83 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Asso- 
ciates: Ernest Harry Adams, Guy Davis, 
Ronald J. W. Gillings, John Greenfield 
Grace, Graham Everard Lewis, Robert 
David Norwood, Douglas Rogers Stark. 


Obituary. The Secretary reported with 
regret the death of the following members: 
Hamish Edgar Donald Adamson [F], 
Gwilym Bellis [F], Walter Hammond Butt- 
rick [F], Willie George Farmer [F], Leslie 
Charles Powell [F], Vicajee Ardeshir Tara- 
porvala [F], James William Hepburn 
[Retd F], Alexander Adam [Retd 4A], 
Alexander Reynolds Hunter Cranston [LZ], 
Albert Henry Fennell [L], Noe! Heppenstal! 
[L], George Reginald Oddy [Z], Harold 
Gerald Coyne [Retd L], Cecil Edwin 
Fritchley [Retd L}. 


By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Roval Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 


Obituaries 


Hamish E. D. Adamson [F] 
died 18 February 1961. 


Mr Brian Bagnall writes: 


‘There is a Malayan proverb: “A loan 
of gold is easily repaid; the recipient of 
kindness dies forever in debt”. Hamish 
Adamson who was killed in a motor-car 
accident on 18 February at the age of 42 
leaves behind a multitude of such debtors. 
He was enormously zestful in everything: 
in his architecture (with his father Lt.-Col. 
J. E. Adamson and Andrew Gray); and — 
when he left the practice in 1957 - as a 
Management Consultant; in his Territorial 
Army activities and in his family life. 

‘Hamish loved cars and at one time 
proudly acknowledged possession of the 
noisiest Bugatti in Bloomsbury. Only those 
who knew him very well were aware of the 
frequent pain he suffered from a war wound. 
Indeed, even his co-authors of Pre-Contract 
Practice are probably still unaware of it 
and remember principally his trenchant, 
salty and robust criticism allied with con- 
structive thought. He was equally com- 
petent handling a banquet or a bulldozer: 
both would be marked by tireless and 
happy enthusiasm. 

‘I recall his intolerance of selfishness, his 
own vast generosity, his bubbling good 
humour and immediate response to anyone 
in need of a helping hand.’ 
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Leslie Charles Powell [F] 
died on 15 February 1961. 


Mr E. S. North [F] writes: 


“May I pay a tribute to my old friend 
and colleague Leslie Charles Powell, who 
died suddenly on Wednesday 15 February 
at the age of 65. 

‘I first met L. C. P. in 1927 when, fresh 
from the AA, I joined the staff of the late 
Messrs W. A. Forsyth and H. P. G. 
Maule [FF]. He was then, at 32, the same 
rotund and wise old bird he continued to be. 

“Leslie Powell received his early training 
at the Crystal Palace School of Engineering 
and did not take the RIBA examinations 
until he was in his 30s. This accounted, I 
think, for the careful and ‘down to earth” 
consideration he gave to every problem. 

‘My first experience of working with him 
was on the survey of the site at Camden 
Town for the rebuilding of the Royal 
Veterinary College for which he was largely 
responsible under H. P. G. Maule. 

‘During the 1914-18 war he served in 
the Machine Gun Corps, and received 
wounds from which he never quite 
recovered, though he made light of them. 

‘I joined him in Chesham in 1944 and 
worked with him on the designs for Local 
Authority housing schemes and other works 
in Chesham and elsewhere. Although 
L. C. P. could, and did, turn his hand to 
all types of buildings both large and small, 
his greatest enthusiasm was for housing, 
particularly where special consideration 
had to be given to the needs of invalids and 
old people. 

‘He devoted most of his time from 1944 
onwards to the Douglas Haig Memorial 
Homes and the Housing Association for 
Officers’ Families. In this connection he 
was responsible for the design of groups 
of houses all over the British Isles. His 
special knowledge of the design of houses 
for old people is in evidence locally at 
Chesham in his Fullers Hill Scheme and 
in the Dawes Homes in Missenden Road, 
recently completed. 

‘Leslie and I were partners from 1944-51 
and we were joined by Norman Sanders [A] 
in 1948, but Leslie was too much of an 
individualist to take partnership comfort- 
ably. Though the partnership was dissolved 
we never quarrelled over this or anything 
else and continued to work together in the 
same office until the day of his death.’ 


Correction. In the obituary note on the late 
Colonel N. H. Waller [F] in the March 
JOURNAL it was stated that he was a Past- 
President of the Wessex Federal Society of 
Architects, which was not correct. Colonel 
Waller did however serve as President of 
the Gloucestershire AA 1925-27. 


Membership 
Lists 


ELECTION: 14 MARCH, 1961 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 14 March 1961. 


AS ASSOCIATES (86) 


Abrahamsohn: Alfred Louis, B.Arch.(Rand), 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Ainsworth: William Robert, B.Arch.(Dunelm), 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Albon-Crouch: Clifford Eric, Bristol. 

Allsopp: Robert Nicholas, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Leicester. 

Archer: Lok Cumwar, B.Arch.(Rand), Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

Armstrong: Patrick Stewart, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Walsall. 

Avery: Graham Richard, Dip.Arch.(R WA), 
Budleigh Salterton. 

Ball: Thomas Malcolm, A ADipIl., Barnsley. 
Beer: Michael John, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
Whitley Bay. 

Bennett: Colin, Dipl. Arch.(Leeds). 

Blaikie: Richard Mercer, D A(Dundee), Kirk- 
caldy. 

Boyd: Hugh Dick Falconer, A ADipI. 
Brookhouse: Ralph James, Dip.Arch.(Leics.). 
Brooks: Norman William Tudor, Dip.Arch. 
(Southend), Canvey Island. 

Buist: James Alexander, DA(Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Burn: John Urquhart Burton, Purley. 
Campbell-Smith: Dudley Longville, 
Lofty, South Australia. 

Carby Hall: (Mrs) Heather Gillian, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds), Leeds. 

Cartwright: Thomas James Nelson, MA 
(Cantab.), Dip.Arch.(Nottm), Nottingham. 
— John Alexander, D A(Edin.), Dum- 
ries. 

Coupland: Grant James. 

Cowasjee: Noshirwan, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic). 

Cranko: Petrie Herbert, B.Arch.(Rand), 
Kroonstad, Orange Free State, South Africa. 
Crawford: Colin Glen, B.Arch.(Rand), Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

Crockford: Billie Henry, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Cummock: John Blair, D A(Glas.), Glasgow. 
Curry: William James, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Belfast. 

Dale: John Russell, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), Leek. 
Davidovitz: Joseph, B.Arch.(Rand), Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Deaney: Henry Cooke, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Belfast. 

Dockray: Brian, York. 


Mount 


Ferguson: Malcolm, Dip.Arch.(The  Poly- 
technic). 
Fox: Christopher Carr, Dip.Arch.(Nottm), 


Chilwell. 

Gale: Donald Alastair, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds). 
Garside: John Kirkland, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Coventry. 

Gordon: Adam Lindsay, BA, Dipl.Arch. 
(Cantab.), Kelvedon. 

Greenway: John Richard, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Birmingham. 

Gregson: Anthony Ian, Dip!.Arch.(UCL), 
Bromley. 

Gregson: (Mrs) Jennifer Madeleine, Dipl.Arch. 
(UCL), Bromley. 
Hampden: Christopher 
(Kingston), Milford. 
Hannon: Michael Edward, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Belfast. 

Hatton: Roderick Edward Norman, Dip.Arch. 
(Leics.), Richmond, Surrey. 

Hinton: David John, APTC(Arch.), Thorn- 
bury, Victoria, Australia. 

Hodgson: Jeremy David Wallworth, Dundee. 
Howard: Michael Warwick, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Bourne. 

Howell: George Maxwell, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Hurn: Gordon Charles, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Norwich. 

Jacobs: Harris B., B.Arch.(Rand), Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 
Jay: Gerard Anthony 
(Oxford). 

Jinadu: Gabisiyu Bolaji, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Birmingham. 

Jones: Trevor Lewis, Morden. 

Kirby: Douglas Conyers, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
Southampton. 

Kirk: Robin Mansfield, Dip.Arch.(Auck. NZ). 
Konig: (Miss) Anneliese, B.Arch.(Rand), 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Lansley: Clifford Gordon, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic). 

Lumley: Colin Arthur, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic). 

Makower: Peter, M A(Cantab.). 

Moorey: Edward Alan, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
York. 

Moss: Stanley Felix, B.Arch.(Rand), Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

Parkin: John Cradock, Dip.Arch.(CT), East 
London, South Africa. 
Paterson: Robert Wallace, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic). 


John, Dipl.Arch. 


Carew, Dipl.Arch. 


Pite: William Bidlake Winte : 
techie: Gordon Stewart, 
ventry. DA(Dundee), Co, 
Roberts: Ch iz dj 
Brian, Dip.Arch.(Sheffielg) 
Robson: (Miss) Pamela Forst 
Rushton: Terence, Dip.A 
Scott-Mitchell: Alastair } 
Dipl.Arch.(UCL), 
Shapiro: Hymie Philli 
Johannesburg, South Afri 
Sharma: Madan Mohan. 
— Clifford Gordon, Dip. Arch.(Shef. 
Sinclair: Robin Alexander Kerr 
(CT), Cape Town, South Africa. ’ 
Slaski: Zbigniew Piotr. 
Smith: Ian, D A(Edin.), Dumfries. 
Smith: John Victor, Leeds. 
— Newman, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), Sunder. 
and. 
Staples: Anthony Aidan Charles, Dj 
(RWA), Bristol 
Stone: harles Dip.Arch. 
ch.(Sheffield), 
Talbot: Michael James, Norwich. 
Taylor: Stuart John, Dip. Arch.( Birm.). 
Thexton: John Whittam, Dip. \rch.(Dunelm) 
Newcastle upon Tyne. ; 
Tollman: Edwin, B.Arch.(Natal), Dip.Tp 
(Lond.), Durban, South Africa. 
Walker: Peter John, Dip. Arch.(Birm.), Sutton, 
Walmsley: John Leslie, Dipl. Arch.(Leeds). 
Bradford. 
Waterhouse: John Michael, Dip|.Arch.(Leeds), 
Leeds. 
Wood: Ramon Keith, Birmingham. 
Young: David, Dip.Arch.(The Polytechnic). 


), Lei 
Harold Picken 


P, Dip.Arch.(CT), 


Dip. Arch 


Eric, 


ELECTION: 9 MAY 1961 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 9 May 1961. The names and 
addresses of the candidates found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified in accord- 
ance with the Charter and Bye-laws, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
RIBA, not later than Monday 17 April 1961 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING 
MEMBERS (3) 

Abrossimov: Pavel Vassilyevich, Secretary 
General of the USSR Union of Architects; 
Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Novoslobodskaya ul. 54/56, ap. 99, Moscow 
A55, USSR. Proposed by the Council. 

May: Professor Dr., Gr. Flottbek, An der 
Flottbek 15, Hamburg, Germany. Proposed 
by the Council. 

Tschumi: Jean, Professeur a |’Ecole Poly- 
technique de l'Université de Lausanne, 16 
Avenue Tissot, Lausanne, Switzerland. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 


AS ASSOCIATES (55) 

Baxter: Royce Woolloton, ‘Kestrels’, Bur- 
wash, Sussex. John Ware, Michael Pattrick, 
J. W. Wilcox. : 

Bowry: Francis James, D Arch.(Kingston), 
22 Bazalgette Gardens, New Malden, Surrey 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 


Campbell: James Stewart, D A(Dundee), 
‘Ingliside’, Carberry Road, Leven, Fife 
Chessor Matthew, A. F. S. Wright, W. S 
Gauldie. 


Cantwell: John Keith, A ADip!., 32 Wood- 
ville Gardens, Ealing, WS5. Philip Powell 
Hidalgo Moya, Arthur Korn. 

Chatterjee: Himadri Prosad, BA(Arch.) 
(Sheffield), 22 Birkendale View, Sheffield 6 
E. Maxwell Fry, J. Lewis Womersley, Prof. 
John Needham. 

Collings: Michael Roseveare, MA, Dip 
Arch.(Cantab.), ‘Oaklea’, Eltisley, Hunting- 
don. David Roberts, Prof. Sir Leslie Martin, 
W. Parker Dyson. ; 

Cornell: (Miss) Rosemary Ann, Dip.Arch. 
(Southend), 55 High Cliff Drive, Leigh on Sea, 
Essex. J. M. Scott, P. F. Burridge, F. R. S. 
Yorke. 

Critchlow: (Mrs) Margaret Jenifer, Dip. 
Arch.(Sheffield), 8 Horbury Crescent, Long 
Prof. John Needham, Prof. Stephen Welsh, 
H. B. Leighton. 
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Critchlow: Rex Stafford, Dip. Arch.(Shel 
field), 8 Horbury Crescent, W11. Prof. John 
Needham, Prof. Stephen Welsh, J. Fred Pye. 
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Dip.Arch. 
aignton Road, Birmingham 16. 
pee "Edwin Watson, F. W. B. 


Davenall: William Wesson, 
(Birm.), 45 


4, Douglas Jones, 


Charles. ‘ravi ipl., 48 Belsize 
Jan Travis, AADipl., 
ponalinW3. Arthur Korn, J. W. Wilcox, 

Pattrick. 

an John, B.Arch.(Sydney), 

Tech.), 29 Kensington 
na ‘Square, WCl. Denys L. Lasdun, 
Pattrick, Arthur Korn. h.(The Pol 

Farrow: Brian Verrall, Dip.Arc (The Poly- 
sechinic)s ‘Pinewood’, Willow Grove, Chisle- 
— Kent. Elidir L. W. Davies, Alan H. 
Devereux and applying by the 
er Bye-law 3(d@). 
Robert Brooks, Dip.Arch. 
RWA), The Homestead, South Wonston, 
near Winchester, Hants. R. A. Le Fevre, 
GJ. Cuzens. T. W. Snailum. 

Fisher: Peter Wells, Dip.Arch.( Manchester), 
Woodbury, Whitmore, near Newcastle, Staffs. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, ©. Knapper, Donald 

ampbell. 
os John Martin, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
41 Dore Road, Dore, Sheffield. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, Prof. John Needham, J. Lewis 
Womersley. 

Gibson: Thomas Stephen Davidson, Dip. 
areh.(Abdn), 46 Forest. Road, Aberdeen, 
scotland. E. F. Davies, D. J. A. Ross, John 

cLennan. 
Martin Thompson Moffat, Dip. 
arch(RWA), Cyrtelhide, Dittisham, Dart- 
mouth, South Devon. T. H. B. Burrough, 
H. Vallis, Frank Risdon. 

Greenall: Alan, BA(Arch.)(Manchester), 
») Heworth Burn Crescent, Felling on Tyne, 
Gateshead, Co. Durham. Prof. R. A. Cording- 
ey, Eric S. Benson and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Griayer: Dennis Thorneycroft, 22 Marlowe 
Road, Worthing, Sussex. K. E. Black, W. J. 
Thrasher, Stanley H. J. Roth. 

Hadden: Anthony Laurence, 29 Pollard 
Street, Kettering, Northants. Robert Howrie, 
A.N. Harris, Peter Dunham. 

Heddle: George Malcolm, Dip.Arch.(Abdn), 
103 Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. E. F. Davies, 
John Maclennan, G. Angus Mitchell. 

Heksel: Jan Ryzowski, ‘Warley’, 89 Farn- 
combe Street, Godalming, Surrey. Robert 
Cawkwell, J. W. Davidson, T. Smith Shearer. 

Highfield: Michael Henry, Dip.Arch. 
(Nottm), Fox Elms House, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
Norman Summers and the President and 
Honorary Secretary of the Wessex Federal 
Society of Architects, under Bye-law 3(a). 

Howrie: Anthony James, BA(Arch.)(Shef- 
field), 219 High Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
John Needham, Robert Howrie, F. A. C. 
Maunder. 

Jenkins: Ceri Rees, B.Arch.(Wales), 149 
The Barley Lea, Stoke Aldermoor, Coventry. 
Lewis John, C. F. Jones, Arthur Ling. 

Jones: Herbert Martyn, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 
‘Glanant’, Surgery Road, Blaina, Mon., South 
Wales. Frankland Dark, Thomas A. Eaton, 
Lewis John. 

Jozefowicz Wilde: Stefan T., 11 Gains- 
borough Road, Chiswick, W4. Z. Sirotkin, 
R. Taunton Boutall, E. H. Banks. 

Leach: Christopher William, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds), 97 Askham Lane, Acomb, York. 
F.Chippindale, Andrew Renton and applying 
— by the Council under Bye-law 
Nd). 

Lewis: David Gareth, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff), 
‘Fairwood’, 11 Daphne Road, Penywern, 
Neath, Glam. Lewis John, Chessor Matthew, 
C.G. Tagholm. 

Lindsay: Alan Johnston, DA(Dundee), 21 
Barnes Avenue, Dundee, Angus. Chessor 
Matthew, W. S. Gauldie, A. F. S. Wright. 
_Low: Alan Malcolm, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
Overstone’, The Green, Freeland, Oxon. 
David Booth, Miss Judith G. Ledeboer. 
Reginald Cave. 

McDonald: Hector, Dip.Arch.(Abdn), 9 
fast Park, Harlow, Essex. E. F. Davies, John 
Maclennan, D. J. A. Ross. 

McFadzean: Kenneth Douglas, B.Sc.(Arch.) 
Glasgow), 75 Milverton Road, Whitecraigs, 
Renfrewshire. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Mackay-Lewis: Jeremy James, B.Arch. 
L’pool), 29 Gloucester Square, W2. Applying 
by the Council under Bye-law 


_ Madeley: Victor Edward, Dip.Arch.(Shef- 
‘eld), 96 Seabridge Road, Newcastle-under- 


~yme, Staffs. J. R. Piggott, J. W. Plant, J. A. 
Pickavance. 
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Martin: Alexander Crichton, BA(Arch.) 
(Manchester), 53 Parsonage Road, Heaton 
Moor, Stockport, Cheshire. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, Eric S. Benson, Haydn W. Smith. 

Morrison: Alexander, 29 Meadway Close, 
Kettering. Robert J. Howrie, A. N. Harris, 
Walter Rosser. 

Ogunbamwo: Folorunso, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester), 19 Clyde Road, West Didsbury, 
Manchester 20. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Eric 
S. Benson, J. Price Nunn. 


Parker: Frederick Thomas, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm), 43 Westmorland Road, Wyken, 
Coventry, Warwickshire. W. F. Johnson, 


J. Brian Cooper, F. W. B. Charles. 

Paterson: James Mason, DA(Glas.), 99 
Dundrennan Road, Glasgow S82. Prof. F. 
Fielden, Prof. William J. Smith, F. R. Wylie. 

Pittaway: John Kenneth, Dip.Arch.(Birm), 
30 Springfield Road, Blackheath, Birmingham. 

M. Ashford, F. W. B. Charles, Harry 
Cherrington. 

Ramsay: Sydney Greig, Dip.Arch.(Abdn), 
6 Castle Terrace, Inverbervie, Montrose, 
Angus. E. F. Davies, John Maclennan, D. J. A. 
Ross. 

Rowen: (Miss) Eileen, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
35 High Street, Market Harborough, Leics. 
John Swarbrick, Robert Howrie, S. Penn 
Smith. 

Smith: Michael lan Montague, MCD, 
B.Arch.(L’pool), 65 Addison Road, W14. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. H. Myles 
Wright and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Storr: Charles Andrew, Dip!.Arch.(Hull), 
Dip.CD(L’pool), Flat 21, Alexandra Park 
Flats, Aigburth Road, Liverpool! 17. Prof. 
H. Myles Wright, Harry Banister, J. Konrad. 

Taylor: Joseph Eric, B.Arch.(L’pool), 27 
Alness Road, Whalley Range. Manchester 16. 
Prof. R. J. Gardner-Medwin, Dr Ronald 
Bradbury, R. R. Young. 

Thomas: William Clive Benjamin, Dip.Arch. 
(Wales), 146 Pontardawe Road, Cwmgors 
GCG, near Ammanford, Carms. Lewis John, 
C. F. Jones, C. H. Francis. 

Tooms: Patrick Telfer, 5 Blackfriars Street. 
Canterbury, Kent. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Watchorn: Barrie, 24 Harewood Avenue, 
Highbury Vale, Bulwell, Nottingham. Apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Watson: John Malcolm, BA(Arch.)(Man- 
chester), 36A Brandlesholme Road, Green- 
mount, Tottington, near Bury, Lancs. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, Eric S. Benson, Leonard C. 
Howitt. 

Will: Ian Martin, D A(Glas.), 38 Clarion 
Crescent, Glasgow W3. Prof. F. Fielden and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 


Willis: Alan James, D A(Edin.), 51 Drylaw 
Crescent, Blackhall, Edinburgh 4. Prof. Robert 
H. Matthew and applying for nominztion by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Woods: Robert, Dip. Arch.(The Polytechnic), 
‘Ardcarron’, Saintfield Road, Belfast 
H. Werner Rosenthal, J. S. Forster, John S. 
Walkden. 


ELECTION: JULY, 1961 


An election of candidates for membership wu! 
take place in July 1961. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates found by 
the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, 
with the names of their proposers, are herewith 
published for the information of members. 
Notice of any objection or any other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent to 
the Secretary, RIBA, not later than Friday 
30 June 1961. 

The names following the applicant's address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS ASSOCIATES (9) 


Chee: Teck Chiang, B.Arch.(Melbourne), 
84 Chempaka Avenue, Singapore 13. Prof. 
Brian B. Lewis, R. G. Parker, Mrs Hilary 
Lewis. 

Dewan: Sushil Kumar, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), Duisburg-Buchholz, Lome Strasse 40. 
Germany. Peter Goodridge, John S. Walkden. 
J. S. Foster. 

Jakutowicz: Piotr, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), 170 Union Avenue, Salisbury. 
CI Southern Rhodesia. C. G. Bath, S. F. 
Burley, J. E. Moore. 

Keir: Alan, Dip.Arch.(Abdn), PO Box 3044, 
Kampala, Uganda. E. F. Davies, Mrs E. D. 
Hughes, R. W. J. Polkinghorne. 

Khirwadkar: Yeshwant Ramrao, Office of 
Government Architect, Public Works Dept., 
Madhya Pradesh, TT Nagar (North), Bhopal, 
India. D. G. Karanjgaokar, J. V. Ghandhe, 
B. E. Doctor. 

Kraehmer: Fritz Phillip, Dip.T P( Rand), 
63 Saambou Bldg, Andries Street, Pretoria. 
South Africa. O. Pryce Lewis, Prof. L. W. 
Thornton White and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Lord: Roger, M A(Cantab.), 454 Campbell 
Street, BMB 2169, Lagos, Nigeria. J. W. A. 
Cubitt, W. S. A. Prew and applying for nomi- 
nation by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Roberts: Evan Priestley, B.Arch.(Auck. NZ), 
5 Seddon Street, Westown, New Plymouth, 
New Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight, C. Reginald 
Ford, W. H. Gummer. 

Thye: Ng Ngok, 77 Main Road, Menglembu. 
Perak, Malaya. Prof. Brian B. Lewis, R. G. 
Parker, Mrs Hilary Lewis. 


Members’ Column — 


This column is reserved for notices of changes 


of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, 
practices for sale or wanted, office accom- 
modation, and personal notices other than of 
posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is main- 
tained. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr Victor G. Bartholomew, Arics, [A], 
has resigned his appointment as Deputy Chief 
Architect/Planner, Basildon Development 
Corporation, and has entered into partnership 
with Mr Jan Farber. They are practising under 
the style of Jan Farber and Bartholomew, 
from Nevendon Hall, Basildon, Essex. 


Messrs H. Austin Barton and Partners of 40 
High Street, Camberley, Surrey, and Station 
Road, Bracknell, Berks, have taken into part- 
nership Mr O. D. Willmore [A] who will join 
the present partners, Mr H. Austin Barton [A] 
and Mr Peter G. Barton [A]. The style and 
title of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Mr Iain Black, Bsc. [A] and Mr Fraser A. 
Young [A], together with Mr Horace J. D. 
Hamilton [F] and Mr Donald Fraser [A] have 
formed a partnership under the title of Black 


and Young Associated Consultants, 37 Wood- 
side Terrace Lane, Charing Cross, Glasgow, 
C3 (Douglas 5101), where they will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues and samples. 


Messrs Burrough and Hannam [FF] of Bed- 
ford House, 23 Richmond Hill, Bristol 8, have 
opened a branch oflice at The Old Court 
House, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. Mr 
John Gabb [A] is the resident associate in 
charge. 


Mr Thomas A. Crawford [L] and Mr J. V. 
Spencer [A] announce that as from 20 February 
1961 their practices have amalgamated. They 
will practise under the style of Crawford and 
Spencer, from 91 Borough Road, Middles- 
brough, Yorks (Middlesbrough 2300 and 
3883). 


Mr G. Keith Davidson [A] has commenced 
private practice at Imperial Chambers, 62 Dale 
Street, Liverpool 2, where he will be pleased 
to receive trade literature. 


Mr Thomas R. Duckworth [A] has commenced 
private practice on his own account at 30 St 
James Street, Accrington, Lancs. (Accrington 
32483), where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 
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Mr John Grace, MA [A], formerly on the 
faculty of the School of Architecture, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, USA, has joined the 
firm of Norman and Dawbarn [F/A/L] and 
is going to Jamaica as their representative, 
to open an office in Montego Bay. 


The practices of Inglis, McGuiness and Wilkin- 
son of Nairobi and Kampala and Graeme 
Barker and Wilson of Nairobi have been 
amalgamated as from | January 1961. The 
partners, Mr Alick Inglis [F], Mr Frederick 
Wilkinson [A], Mr Graeme Barker [F] and 
Mr George Wilson [A] will continue to practise 
under the name of Inglis, Wilkinson, Barker 
and Wilson at PO Box 2878, Nairobi, Kenya, 
PO Box 307, Kampala, Uganda, and 41 The 
Avenue, St Margaret’s, Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex. The London office will be pleased to 
receive trade literature. 


Messrs FE. H. C. Inskip and Son [A] of 29 
Goldington Road, Bedford, have recently 
opened a branch office in ‘Old Tan Yard’, 
St Neots, Hunts, under the direction of 
Mr D. G. Young [4]. 


Mr Keith Manners [A] has left his employment 
with Chamberlain, Powell and Bon and will 
be running his own practice under the style 
of Keith Manners from 18 Worthington House, 
Myddelton Passage, London, EC1I (Terminus 
0954), where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues. 


Mr Peter R. N. Meers [A] has commenced 
practice at | Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. (Stroud 
640), where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 


The title of Nurcombe, Summerley and Asso- 
ciates has been altered to Summerley, Duncan, 
Ringrose and Todd as far as the Salisbury 
branch is concerned. The partners remain the 
same as before, and the title of the Johannes- 
burg branch remains unaltered. 


Mr E. J. McAdam Robinson [L] (Messrs 
Fenton and Robinson, 10 Paradise Square, 
Sheffield 1) has taken into partnership Mr 
Peter Elwin Malone, Ba(Arch.)(Sheffield) [A] 
as from | April 1961. The style of the firm 
will be Messrs Fenton, Robinson and Malone. 


Mr G. B. Smith [A] has resigned from the 


position of Senior Architect, Ministry of 
Education, Jamaica, and is commencing 
private practice at Curphey Place, South 


Avenue, Kingston 5, Jamaica, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade literature and 
catalogues. 


Mr F. R. Stovin-Bradford [A] has commenced 
practice on his own account at the Red House, 
Market Square, Amersham, Bucks. (Amer- 
sham 2509). 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr John W. Ball [L] has changed his address 
to 22 Welbeck Way, London, WI. 


Mr W. H. John Baverstock [A] has changed 
his address to Melville Chambers, High Street, 
Sandown, Isle of Wight (Sandown 16). 


Mr Michael J. Briggs [A] has changed his 
address to 16 Hillview Court, Guildford Road, 
Woking, Surrey. 


The present address of Mr Y. M. Chandawar- 
kar [A] is 6-165¢ Dr Ambedkar Road, Dadar, 
Bombay 14, India. 


Mr S. L. Donovan [A] has changed his address 
to c/o PWD, Maxwell Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. 


Messrs Feast and Anderson [44] have moved 
to new premises and are now practising at 
38 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, London, 
WI (Welbeck 2341-3). 


Mr John M. Gledhill [4] has changed his 
address to 8 Parkside Close, West Bank, 
Acomb, York (York 71964). 


Miss M. Jean Hanney [A] has changed her 
address to Whitefoot, Burneside, Kendal, 
Westmorland, and she will in future practise 
under her married name, Mrs M. Jean 
Dunkley. 


Mr Ivor Hollingsworth [4] has changed his 
address to ‘Acanthus’, Brynsea Road, Con- 
gresbury, Somerset. Mr Hollingsworth has 
taken an appointment with Messrs Angus 
McDonald and Partners [F], 1 Unity Street, 
College Green, Bristol 1. 


Mr K. D. James [A] has changed his address 
to 59 Hidcote Road, Oadby, Leicester. 


Messrs Knapton and Deane [F] have moved 
to new offices at 11 Catherine Place, West- 
minster, London, SWI (Victoria 0053), and 
have changed the name of the firm to Knapton 
Deane and Partners. 


As from 1 April 1961, the address of the 
London office of Messrs Manning and Clamp 
(Mr T. F. A. Manning [A] and Mr H. J. D. M. 
Clamp [A]) is 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, WC2. The address of the Richmond 
office remains unchanged at 19 The Green, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Messrs Cubitt Nichols, Frics [F] have moved 
from 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London 
WC2 to larger offices at 6 Bolton Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W1 (Grosvenor 7517-8). 


Messrs Pearce-Bottomley (Mr Anthony Le 
M. Pearce [A] and Mr Derek S. Bottomley 
[A]) have moved their practice from Circle 
House, 29 Lady Lane, Leeds to 5-7 New 
York Road, Leeds 2. The telephone number, 
Leeds 23262, remains unchanged. 


Mr John Powell [A] has changed his address 
to 54 Mount Road, Hinckley, Leicester. 


Mr A. Budge Reid, Amtpt [A] has changed his 
office address to 16 Charlotte Street, Bristol 1 
(Bristol 2-7937). 


Mr George H. Rice [A] has changed his 
address from Kingston, Ontario, Canada, to 
105A Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent, where 
he will be pleased to receive trade literature 
relating to hospitals. 


Mr G. B. Smith [A] has changed his address 
to 1 Sandhurst Crescent, Liguanca, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


Messrs Tasker, Cassidy and Campbell [4A] 
have moved their practice from 12 Montagu 
Place, London, WI to 1 Wardrobe Place, 
Doctors’ Commons, St Paul’s Church Yard, 
London, EC4 (City 6184). 


Mr R. H. Turner [F] has changed his address 
to 195 Malden Road, New Malden, Surrey 
(Malden 2191). 


Mr Denis R. Wilkinson [A] has changed his 
address to 2345p Larkin Street, San Fran- 
cisco 9, California, Usa. 


Mr G. F. H. Woodcock [A] has changed his 
address to c/o PO Box 206, Kaduna, Northern 
Nigeria, where he will be pleased to receive 
trace catalogues. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
AND AVAILABLE 


Established London architects with busy 
practice (commercial, industrial and housing) 
require qualified assistant architect with some 
experience, with view to partnership. All 
replies treated in strict confidence. Box 238, 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Architect (qualified) with about five years’ 
experience required for expanding practice in 
East Midlands city, with view to partnership 
after probationary period. Car owner/driver. 
Box 239, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Member [F] AA Diploma, with an established 
practice in east Somerset with well-appointed 
and delightfully situated offices and at 61 
wishes to take life a little more easily, would 
like to hear from any member who would 
be interested in discussing the possibility of 
assistance, with a view to partnership and/or 
taking over the practice in the near future. 
Box 240, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Experienced Associate required as part 
assist on current work and with view tu. 
over in near future sma!! 
Midlands. Car and capita! 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


eneral practice in 
required, Box 24) 


Practising member contemplates 

and disposal of well-established small, sant 
practice in west Midlands. Replies re 
private. Box 242, c/o Secretary, Ripa. 


Established practice in provincial town ay. 

able to a young energetic qualified oo 
Retiring principal would remain in an advi = 
capacity for a reasonable period fj me 


Or a smai 
remuneration. Box 244, c/o Secretary 


Experienced architectural assistant re Uired 
in East Anglian town to take charge a 
view to partnership. Applications in own 
handwriting with full particulars will be treat ; 
in confidence. Box 245. c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Self-contained fully equipped architects’ suite 
to let, 422 sq. ft., principals and drawing 
office, Barbour index, print machine seu 
decorated, well lit, lift London, WC} 
district, would consider disposal of lease 
Box 230, c/o Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For sale. Arclight horizontal photo copier S4in, 


with ammonia box and carbons. Box 237 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. ; 


Vitesse Camera specially adapted for archi- 
tectural photography with rising front and 
Ross 1: 3:5 lens. Takes standard roll film. 
Recently tested. £15. Box 243, c/o Secretary. 
RIBA. 


For sale: robust oak drawing cabinet, adjust- 
able shelves for sheets 37 in. by 25 in, 
maximum, with adjustable working top 
Box 246, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Mr D. J. Vickery [A], The Head of Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Nigerian College of 
Technology, Zaria, Northern Nigeria, will be 
pleased to receive trade literature and samples 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
a body, is not responsible for the statements 
made or opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


ABS 


Car Insurance 


The Architects’ Motor Policy arranged with 
underwriters at Lloyds offers attractive 
terms to architects and their assistants. The 
scope of the cover provided is wide and 
business use is included without the addi- 
tional premium normally charged in this 
connection. Loss of professional instruments 
by theft from the car is included in the 
cover. 

The premium rates agreed upon for this 
Scheme show an attractive saving on those 
normally required by the underwriters. 
These special terms will not apply to high 
performance sports cars or to motor cycles 
or scooters for which quotations will be 
obtained on request. 

Full particulars will be sent on application. 
May we suggest that you inquire now so 
that you have details before you when the 
renewal of your existing insurance falls due? 
Inquiries to: 

The Manager, 

ABS Insurance Agency Ltd, 
66 Portland Place, 
London, W1 
(Telephone: Langham 5533) 
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Correspondence 


architectural Education 
Sit _ There is 2 fundamental difference of 
approach by the students which should be 
treated with caution. Nowadays they march 
about with slogans, criticise their tutors in 
public, shout “Viva Somebody-or-other’, 
and even try to essassinate political leaders. 
This is a time-honoured custom, 

| think attempted assassination should 
be shunned in matters of Architectural 
Education, as it is n) belief that there is no 
substitute for experience, and clearly they 


agree. 
ean ful members of the Institute have 
been architecturally educated by one of the 
available methods and somewhere between 
the school and pupilage methods should 
be a compromise which would be widely 
supported as retaining the best of both. 

At my meeting with the BASA representa- 
tives, I put forward personal views which 
are summarised in the following notes, and 
as] too ‘have spent much time, energy and 
cash in studying these problems’, I hope 
the Board will consider them seriously. 


1, Ist year 
Articled pupil, with day release classes, and 
history, te PROBATIONER On recommen- 
dation, without essential ‘A’ levels. 

2, Ind year at SCHOOL 
3rd ol Or OFFICE: 
Practical groundwork based on actual jobs, 
or by tutors who have done actual jobs. 
Similar to German type of training if at 
school. 
Tutors to be practising architects invited 
from proof of their ability to produce good 
sound architecture. Used as tutors on short- 
term basis — pay equivalent to earnings on 
architectural work. 

. RIBA INTER (based on testimonies of 2nd 
and 3rd year). 

4th 
Sth year 
Concentration mainly on design — prefer- 
ably spending most time at Schools (but 
with better status for smaller provincial 
Schools with travelling tutors). Tutors to 
be practising architects who have won 
distinction in design. Each design to be 
carried through after approval to working 
drawings and details and specification. 

5, 6th year) 
7th year f 
Back to original office for training in 
business management, day to day practice, 
then RIBA FINAL on carrying a job through 
from start to finish. 


EWART B. REDFERN [4] 


Sir, - Reports, papers and letters on archi- 
tectural education proliferate. As Mr Hilary 
Chambers in your December issue so rightly 
remarks, architectural education is a subject 
upon which architects as a whole ought to 
have views, but the very complexity of the 
subject prevents general understanding of 
the basic issues involved. 

Is the practice of architecture to be a 
pseudo-scientific-intellectual activity, or is it 
(0 re-establish itself as the Art of Archi- 
tecture? Lethaby wrote ‘At the inner heart 
of an ancient building were wonder, wor- 
ship, magic and symbolism; the nature of 
our own age must be human service, 
atelligible structure and verifiable science’. 
These prophetic but depressing words seem 
) have come to pass. If the practice of 
uchitecture is to be a highly skilled tech- 
tical process, carried out with good taste, 
‘hen by all means insist on five ‘O’ and two 
A levels from all entrants to the profession. 
But if at the highest level the practice of 
\tchitecture by ‘whole architects’ is to be 
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primarily an Art, then the absolute insis- 
tence on a particular academic level may 
well shut out of the profession those most 
likely to have the vital spark, and almost 
certainly, most of the few heaven sent 
architect-geniuses likely to be alive at any 
one time. The really worth while architect 
is born not trained. 

The insistence on two ‘A’ levels is not 
going to redress the condition in which the 
Rome Scholarship in Architecture is with- 
held from award. The awful importance of 
such an event should, in the words of the 
Editorial in The Builder (14 October 1960) 
‘stir even the most mentally inert to enquire 
into the state of architectural education in 
the recognised schools today’. The first task 
of the new Educational Advisory Council 
on Art Education has been to devise a three 
year Course with a single diploma, and 
whilst generally insisting on a high academic 
standard for entry to the Course, the 
Council have not forgotten that it is an Art 
they are concerned with; and vide The 
Times, 23 November 1960, ‘even reserving 
a place in the academic sun for gifted 
students who are . temperamentally 
allergic to conventional education and of 
anti-specialisation’. Can Architecture afford 
to do less? 

The passing of a single external examina- 
tion by those aspiring to be architects 
would be a salutary discipline to all con- 
cerned. It would also remove the fears 
which undoubtedly exist that the ‘recognised 
school exemption’ forms a cushioned and 
unrealistic mode of entry. Further, the 
single external examination would permit 
of the existence of several different modes 
of training; an essential if architecture as 
an art is to survive. 

Recently much has been heard about a 
two-tiered profession. There can be no 
doubt that at the present time it is difficult 
to find a newly qualified architect who is 
able to perform, efficiently and expeditiously, 
the tasks which an assistant in an archi- 
tect’s office ought to be able to perform. 
The profession is becoming an army staffed 
entirely by self-styled generals. To remedy 
this a corps of technical assistants has been 
proposed, whose training would be more 
practical than those who would achieve 
Associateship. But the dangers of such 
dilution are great. There is no need for a 
two-tier profession if it were to be officially 
recognised that the minimum level in the 
architectural hierarchy is Associateship; 
that this level means a comprehensively 
trained architectural assistant or assistant 
architect — the ‘half architect’ — and nothing 
more. If Associateship has this meaning it 
would be necessary to improve the status 
of the Fellowship so that it becomes the 
recognised means of distinguishing the 
complete architect. In addition, official 
recognition of the small body of really 
good complete architects, likely to be living 
and functioning at any one period, by a 
designation such as Master of Architecture 
would complete the triumvirate. 

Thus, the aim of all modes of training 
might well be general comprehensive tech- 
nical competence for all members of the 
profession — all to the level of half architects. 
From that stage new modes of selection and 
training would need evolving whereby 
those half architects who are sufficiently 
gifted might become whole architects. In 
addition, a method whereby those who 
emerge (very possibly without organised 


Water of Leith Mission. Very early work 
of the late Sir Ninian Comper 


advanced training) as complete architects 
could be discovered and promoted to the 
Fellowship would be essential. 

GEORGE G. PACE [F] 


The late Sir Ninian Comper 
Dear Sir, — I was a little surprised that your 
otherwise interesting obituary notice for Sir 
Ninian Comper did not mention any of his 
work in Scotland, and in particular in his 
native city of Aberdeen. To commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the consecration 
of the first American Bishop by three Scots 
Bishops, in secret, in Aberdeen in 1784, 
St Andrew’s Scottish Episcopal Cathedral 
there was enlarged and entirely re-decorated 
inside by Comper, between 1934 and 1945. 
His superb ciborium of guilded renaissance 
columns supporting the arches of a symbolic 
crown, and the armorial treatment of the 
aisle ceilings, one devoted to the Arms of 
the North American States and the other 
to the Aberdeenshire families who remained 
loyal to Church and King in Stuart times 
are amongst his most colourful and success- 
ful creations and should surely be known 
south of the Border, they are certainly not 
ignored across the Atlantic! But then 
American funds largely paid for them! 
There are other works by Comper in the 
‘Granite City’, St Margaret’s in the Gallow- 
gate for instance; and a very early effort in 
the Sanctuary of the Mission Church at 
the Water of Leith, Edinburgh, not to 
mention a sumptuous Rood Screen, and 
complete set of vestments, banners, pro- 
cessional crosses, Bishop’s Crozier, Chalices 
and Altar furniture in St Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth. Many members come to Scotland 
and would, I am sure, be interested to 
know where they will find examples of 
Comper’s work ‘at home’, so to speak. 


Yours truly, 
HUBERT FENWICK, ARIAS [4] 


Practice Query No. 1 

Dear Sir, — We were interested in your reply 
to ‘Practice Query No. 1’ in the March issue 
of the JOURNAL, since the problem of 
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charging fees when the tenders received 
have exceeded the client’s target figure is a 
familiar one to our firm. 

We agree wholeheartedly with your 
questioner’s view that it is difficult to 
estimate the cost of alteration work until 
the sketch plan stage at least. Indeed, from 
past experience, we would go further and 
express the opinion that the size of the 
tenders is, in many cases, governed by 
factors quite beyond the architect’s control, 
however carefully he may have tried to fit 
his scheme to the client’s budget. 

We interpret your quotation from ‘The 
Law Relating to the Architsct’ to mean that 
if the whole benefit of the architect’s service 
to the building owner is destroyed — which 
in our experience is by no means always 
the case — he is not entitled to a fee. This 
seems a hard judgement in view of all the 
work which may well have been put into 
the job. 

It also seems relevant to mention the 
‘Partial Services’ section of the Conditions 
of Engagement, where at each stage the fee 
chargeable is directed to be a percentage on 
the architect’s estimated cost of such works, 
which would presumably be the building 
owner's target figure or less. This seems at 
variance with Mr Rimmer’s opinion that in 
many such cases no fee would be recover- 
able. 

Yours faithfully, 
AUBREY JENKINS [F] 


(No one will expect an architect to be 
able to estimate so accurately that the 
client’s target figure is exactly achieved: a 
reasonable latitude must be allowed, but it 
is not possible to say what that latitude 
should be in every case. For example, whilst 
5°, might be regarded as reasonable in a 
job costing, say, £5,000 it would not seem 
to be reasonable in a job costing £500,000. 
Assuming the architect to have been fully 
briefed at the outset and in turn properly to 
have informed his client when he felt that 
the latter’s requirements could not be 
achieved within the target, then if the 
lowest tender in fact exceeds the target 
figure by more than a reasonable amount 
the explanation would appear to lie only in 
the architect’s negligence where there has 
been no obvious change of circumstances 
between the date of the architect preparing 
the scheme and the date the tenders were 
received. It must not be assumed that all 
clients are able to pay more than they have 
disclosed to the architect as being their 
target figure. This might be so in the case 
of large industrial clients but in the case of 
the small building owner, requiring an 
architect’s services once in a life time for 
the purpose, say, of designing a private 
house, it is unlikely that he will be able to 
afford any more than a reasonable amount 
beyond his disclosed target figure. Therefore 
where the difference between the architect’s 
estimate and the tenders is so wide as to be 
unreasonable, the architect’s services may 
in fact prove to have been of no practical 
value at all to the client. In those cases in 
which it appears the architect has been 
negligent in not properly advising his client, 
it would seem that no fees could be claimed. 
In such cases, where the client has already 
made a part payment of fees, say at sketch 
plan stage or at bye-law approval stage, it 
is submitted that the amounts so paid could 
be recovered from the architect. Secretary, 
Practice Committee.) 


The 1UA Congress Offices at 66 Portland Place. To house them part of the basement 
store has been converted. Architect: Anthony Williams [A] 


Guides and Interpreters 

The organisers of the Congress are 
extremely grateful for all the offers of 
assistance which they have received to 
act as guides and interpreters during the 
Congress. 

So many have been received that no 
further offers can be accepted for inter- 
preting French or German. However, the 
organisers would still be glad to hear of 
architects able to speak Russian or Spanish 
and who may wish to help as official guides 
and interpreters. 

Private Hospitality 

The members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation are planning to entertain visiting 
members of the Congress in their homes 
on the evening of Monday 3 July, the 
opening day of the Congress. So far more 
than 1,100 offers of private hospitality have 
been received from London architects. 


Congress Registrations 

Up to the time of going to press 1,049 
members of Congress had registered. Of 
these 620 are Full Members, 219 Associates, 
89 Observers, 43 Students, 47 Working 
Honorary and 31 Ordinary Honorary; 
there are 44 Lady Members and 221 of 
the Associate Members are ladies. Regis- 
trations have been received from _ the 
following 51 countries: South Africa (7), 
Argentina (14), Austria (2), Australia (10), 
Belgium (9), Brazil (13), Bulgaria (3), 
Canada (5), Chile (2), China (6), Cuba (3), 
Czechoslovakia (1), Denmark (6), Domini- 
can Republic (1), Egypt (6), Eire (3), 
Fiji (1), Finland (6), France (82), Germany, 


East (25), Germany, West (20), Greece (4), 
Hungary (12), India (1), Iraq (1), Israel (18), 
Italy (14), Japan (8), Korea (7), Luxem 
bourg (13), Lebanon (1), Mexico (44), 
Malaya (1), Netherlands (14), New Zealand 
(2), Norway (2), Pakistan (2), Poland (8), 
Portugal (4), Southern Rhodesia (1), Spain 
(40), Sudan (1), Sweden (10), Switzerland 
(12), Salvadore (1), Turkey (2), United 
Kingdom (496), UssR (27), USA (68), 
Venezuela (2), Yugoslavia (9). 


Exhibition Contributors 

The following countries have submitted 
contributions to the 1961 Congress Inter- 
national Exhibition: Bulgaria, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
East Germany, West Germany, Greece, § 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, ussR, USA, Norway, 
United Kingdom. 

An exhibition of Soviet building materials 
and techniques will be included in the 
Soviet Trade Fair, to be held at Earls 
Court from 7-29 July. 


Working Groups 

The Secretaries appointed by the Organising 
Committee for each of the three working 
groups are: Mr S. Meyrick [A] (the Archi- 
tect to the University Grants Committee), 
Mr J. M. Austin-Smith [F] (an Architect 
in private practice) and Mr George 
Atkinson [A] (Architect, BRS). 

On page 195 of the March youRNAL the illustration 
of Mr John Ernest’s sketch for wall in the Press 
Room of the 1uA Headquarters Building on the 


South Bank was printed the wrong way up. Itis 
shown correctly below 
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Practice Notes 


QUERIES 


1, Architects’ Signboards 

Q: I would like some information about the 
ise of the new architects” signboards, Can 
I use these outside my own office? 


A: Two newly designed standard sign- 
boards measuring 8 ft by 2 ft and 4 ft by 1 ft 
have been approved by Council. The larger 
hoard is for display on buildings where the 
use of a smaller board would be inappro- 
priate or difficult to read. It is left to the 
discretion of members to decide which 
board is appropriate for a particular job. 

These boards may only be used on build- 
ings in the course of construction. They are 
not suitable for exhibition outside an 


architect’s office. 


2 Partnership Agreement 

Q; I am proposing to enter into partnership 
with another architect. Can you give me 
any advice on the means of drawing up an 
wpropriate partnership agreement? Is there 
an RIBA Form of Partnership Agreement? 


A: There is no RIBA Form of Partnership 
Agreement but the Practice Committee have 
set out a number of heads of terms for such 
an agreement which you may like to con- 
sider before entering into a Deed of Partner- 
ship. This should be drawn up by a soli- 
citor. 


|, Date of commencement of partnership, 
or date upon which it is deemed to have 
commenced. 

2. Firm name (Registration under Business 
Names Act 1916 may be required!.) 

3, Place(s) of business. 

4,Bankers and provisions for signing 
cheques. 

5. Capital of partnership. Contributions of 
partners and shares attributable to each 
(eg. equal). Provisions for further contri- 
butions. Alternatively the amount required 
for the purchase of a share in an existing 
Practice by an incoming partner. 

6. Division of profits and losses between 
partners (e.g. in like proportion to capital 
credited to each). 

7, What property in the names of indivi- 
duals is to be transferred to their joint 
Dames to constitute part of the partnership 
assets, and any terms concerning the con- 
sideration for such a transfer. 

& The amount of periodic cash drawings 
byeach of the partners. 

9. Auditors — accounts — period of account- 
ig - basis of accounting (e.g. profits 
acrued but not received) — provision for 
sigmature of accounts thereby constituting 
conclusive evidence between partners (if 
Mquired) - subsequent division of net profits. 
If. Duties of each partner — prohibitions 
M activities outside partnership — the like 
within partnership. 

Il, Modes for determining partnership (e.g. 
& months’ notice in writing [after 


Mt is necessary for registration to be undertaken 
Misuant to the Registration of Business Names Act 
DIG, if the firm name does not consist simply of the 
Rmames of the individual partners without addition 
Wher than their Christian names or initials. Changes 
Bihe partnership of a firm subject to registration are 
registrable. 
certificate of registration must be exhibited in 
conspicuous position in the principal place of 
and the names of the partners must appear 
Mall business letters etc. on which the firm name 
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years]). Provisions applicable in such case 
as to the division of the assets of the 
partnership including copyright and work 
on hand. 
12. Provisions as to death, bankruptcy, 
lunacy or misconduct of partners — mode of 
ascertaining price to be paid if option to 
purchase given — any provision for widow 
of deceased partner - mode of payment. 
Provisions also as to disqualification of one 
partner from practice as an architect by 
ARCUK. 
13. Provisions as to the partner(s) ceasing 
to be bound by the Agreement and not 
continuing in practice at the partnership 
address(es) not practising within .......... miles 
of those places of business (must be reason- 
ably necessary for the protection of the 
business). 
14. Provision for Arbitration in the event 
of disputes. 

N.B. These Heads of Agreement do not 
apply in the case of salaried partners. 
3. Architects’ responsibility 
Q: Is it the architect’s responsibility to 
institute a search concerning covenants and 
other encumbrances on a property where a 
building is to be erected, or is it the owner’s 
or his solicitor’s task to inform the archi- 
tect of the existence of such? 


A: The question which you raise is a legal 

one and I do not think I can do better than 

quote the following extract from The Law 

Qc: relating to the Architect by E. J. Rimmer. 
‘The relationship between a_ building 
owner and his landlord or the restrictive 
covenants under which a building owner 
holds his land are matters of which the 
architect can have no precise knowledge 
unless he is expressly informed by the 
building owner and generally an archi- 
tect will be entitled when employed for a 
specified building project to assume that 
the building owner is entitled, without 
seeking consent from landlord or adjoin- 
ing owner, to carry out the construction. 
This general statement may, however, 
need qualification if the character and 
nature of the building project is such as 
should put him on enquiry in regard to 
the building owner’s right. For example, 
if the building project is of such a height 
or in such a position or of such a charac- 
ter as would raise in the mind of a 
reasonable architect the probability that 
serious damage would be inflicted upon 
adjoining property the question whether 
or not the building owner is entitled to 
cause such damage would also arise in 
his mind. It is submitted that in such case 
the architect would be under a duty to 
enquire from the building owner what his 
precise rights were in the matter before 
proceeding further with the work. If he 
were denied the fullest information on 
the matter or given instructions to pro- 
ceed without full information after such 
enquiry then he would do so without any 
further responsibility.’ 


STANDARD METHOD OF 
MEASUREMENT OF BUILDING 
WORKS 


Supplement to the Fourth Edition of an 
Alternative Section XVI ‘Heating and 


Ventilating Engineer’. The Association of 
Heating, Ventilating and Domestic Engi- 
neering Employers have issued the above 
Supplement dated December 1960. 

In a letter of 3 March 1961 the Associa- 
tion explain that this Supplement will be 
incorporated in any revision of the whole 
Standard Method of Measurement. It does 
not constitute any change in policy: the 
normal method of tendering in the Heating 
and Ventilating Industry continues on a 
lump sum basis. It is considered, however, 
the letter continues, that since on occasions 
a priced Bill of Quantity is required for 
valuing variations it is in the interest of all 
concerned that the Bill should be prepared 
on an up-to-date common basis approved 
by the Industry. 

It must also be noted that it is accepted 
practice that only the contractor whose 
lump sum tender is the lowest, will submit 
on request a priced Bill for use solely in the 
valuation of variations. 

Another important point is that the 
Supplement specifically lays down in the 
General Principles that adequate drawings 
and specifications of the schemes shall 
accompany the Bills of Quantities. 

The Supplement is published by the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. 


ABS 


Negligent Survey: Indemnity Insurance. 
These Notes in February last included a 
review of the legal position where defects 
such as wood infestation or bulging walls 
are overlooked in the course of survey of 
a property for a prospective purchaser. 

Recognition of the responsibility assumed 
by the architect preparing such a survey 
report underlines in the most emphatic 
way that an adequate Professional Indem- 
nity Insurance is essential in private prac- 
tice. 

The standard Indemnity Policy covers the 
architect (up to the amount of indemnity 
he may fix) for any ‘amount which he may 
become legally liable to pay in respect of 
any act of negligence, omissibn or error’. 
In addition to this, legal costs and expenses 
involved are covered by the policy. Claims 
which prove to be groundless are not 
infrequently made against professional men 
in the course of their work. The Indemnity 
Policy, of course, covers the legal expenses, 
often substantial, which are involved in 
rebutting such a claim. 

At the present time all policies include a 
wood infestation clause which requires the 
architect to record in all appropriate survey 
reports that detailed examination of floor 
joists, wall plates, roofing timbers etc., has 
not been possible, and that no guarantee or 
assurance of freedom from wood worm or 
other infestation can be given. Subject to 
this the policy fully protects the architect in 
the event of any claim arising subsequently 
in this connection. 

The ABs Insurance Agency Ltd has given 
special attention to the facilities available at 
Lloyds and through the Insurance Com- 
panies for Professional Indemnity cover. As 
a result of the Underwriters’ unfavourable 
claims experience which has extended over 
a number of years the market is restricted 
and premium rates have increased very 
substantially. The Manager of the Agency, 
at 66 Portland Place, will be glad to offer 
advice or assistance on request. 
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Modern Architecture and the Historian 
or the Return of Historicism 


By Professor Nikolaus Pevsner, CBE, PHD, MA, FSA [Hon. A] 


Given at the RIBA on 10 January. The President, Sir William Holford, in the Chair 


The relation between the architectural 
historian and the contemporary archi- 
tect has changed fundamentally in the 
20th century. In the 19th century, the 
architect, with a few notable excep- 
tions,! was the architectural historian. 
As a historian, he would go and visit 
buildings of the past, draw them, 
measure them, describe them and date 
them, and would then go home, turn 
architect, and build more or less free 
imitations of what he had seen. But 
when, at the end of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century, there 
arose a generation of giants, who 
created a new style of architecture 
entirely independent of the past, one 
might have thought one had a right 
to assume that historicism was at an 
end. The historian now did his job and 
the architect did his, and while the 
personal relations between the two 
might remain warm, their relation was 
bound to be no longer the same. 

My principal job tonight is to draw 
attention to what I regard as an alarm- 
ing recent phenomenon. It is what I 
chose to call ‘The Return of His- 
toricism’. This is, in my opinion, one 
aspect of a deeper change and, again, 
a change which represents to me one 
of the least attractive developments of 
recent architecture, although no doubt 
one which has been very _ highly 
attractive to others. 

The change, generally speaking, is 
this. The principle of 20th century 
architecture up to this change had been 
that of form following function, in the 
sense that a building must first of all 
function well and should have nothing 
on its exterior to reduce its well- 
functioning, or, to put it the other 
way round, that the beauties of exteriors 
of buildings and, for that matter, of 
their interior spaces as well, must be 
developed subsequent to the assurance 
of their well-functioning. The new ten- 
dency is, if I am right, towards exteriors 
which are created not necessarily at 
the expense of function, although that 
is very often true too, but certainly at 
least with an expression which does 
not convey a sense of confidence in 
their well-functioning. 

The return of historicism is one aspect 
of this change, and it is the one on 
which I shall concentrate for most of 
the time I have got tonight. 

Historicism is the trend to believe in 


the power of history to such a degree 
as to choke original action and replace 
it by action which is inspired by period 
precedent. In that sense, in the 19th 
century, if you take philosophy as an 
example, the primary interest of the 
philosopher was the history of philo- 
sophy at the expense of new systems; 
if you take theology, the primary 
interest was the history of religion, 
again at the expense of new systems. 
That this kind of historicism was the 
almost universal trend in architecture 
I need not emphasise. 

Then, what happened historically is 
known to everybody. There was, at the 
end of the 19th century, the episode of 
Art Nouveau, which represents the first 
phase in the creation of completely new 
forms — the first such phase since the 
Rococo. There followed the earliest 
phase of the so-called Modern Move- 
ment. This was just as original in its 
forms as Art Nouveau, but it was, at 
the same time, propelled by an urgent 
quest for the fulfilment of function. 
Then, as a second episode, we had, for 
a few years, partly during and partly 
after the First World War, Expres- 
sionism, again fanatically novel in its 
forms, but not sharing with the early 
Modern Movement the regard for 
function. Finally, about 1925, we wit- 
nessed what we thought was the victory 
of the so-called Modern Movement, 
and we are now so used to it that we 
tend to forget the courage, the intel- 
lectual effort and the imaginative effort 
that was necessary to bring about not 
only its formal expression but even 
more its functional discipline. 

Where was it going to lead? The 
so-called International Style of the 
°30s was an exacting style. It was 
not a bit accommodating, and so a 
retreat from it began before it was 
universally accepted. It began before 
the Second World War, and it took, 
as you will see, at once the form of a 
return to historicism, although quite 
an innocent one. Don’t misunderstand 
me. I am not going to talk tonight of 
the new buildings designed by Georgian- 
Palladian diehards for the farmers and 
the financiers of the Farmers’ Union 
and the Financial Times. That sort of 
thing can be left to die of old age. It 
is not what I am concerned about. 

Instead, the phenomenon which in- 
terests me and which I mean by the 


nem 


a 
return to historicism is the imitation film 
of, or inspiration by, much more recent 
styles, by styles which fad never pre- 
viously been revived. Of course, all 
reviving of styles of the past is a sign 
of weakness. Independent thinking and 
feeling matters less than the choice of 
patterns. 

Now let me give you my list of what 
you are going to see on the screen in 
a few moments. There is, first, what | 
have already mentioned: the earliest 
retreat. You may call its result neo. 
Accommodating. Then there is neo- 
Liberty, the most talked about of these 
revivals. There is neo-Art Nouveau. 
which includes neo-Liberty and also 
includes neo-Gaudi, there is neo-de. 
Stijl, there is neo-School-of-Amster- 
dam, there is neo-German-Expres- 
sionism, and finally, to a certain extent, 
neo-Perret. 

So we come to the pictures and you 
can sit back for a while and just see 
the examples which I have prepared 
and which I hope will illustrate the 
point I want to make. ge 

Figure 1 is a shopping centre of 1945 
in a suburb of Gothenburg in Sweden’ Higa 
and shows very well this new attitude Rm 
of just before and after the war toward i 
something more friendly, something Po oe 
more relaxed, something less exacting HIDES 
Figure 2 is a detail, and it is actually i 
of 1910 and represents Tessenow, who a 
was one of the ‘not whole-hoggers’ at ii 4 
the moment when the Modern Move IR} —_, 
ment was created.3 I think the con 
nection between a mild 1910 and a mild 3 7 
1945 is at least worth noting even if 
there may be no historicism, i.e. 10 
imitation by the one of the other. On 
the other hand, Dr Banham kindly gave 
me figure 3. This bed is not from 4 
catalogue of Heals of about 1910 but 
from the Triennale of last year.4 That, 
I would call an extreme case and a very 
puzzling one. 

Now neo-Liberty. Dr Banham, 
whom I owe a great deal in the pre 
paration of this talk, has drawn attet- 
tion to neo-Liberty, by writing on ! 
and broadcasting on it.5 He also kindl} 
showed me his photograph of this 
extraordinary lamp (figure 4), shown 
again at the Triennale in 1960.° 

Neo-Liberty, as I said, is only one 
aspect of neo-Art Nouveau. The his 
torian can document this revival pak 
ticularly well in terms of a series 
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exhibitions held and a series of pub- 
lications brought out. The first exhibi- 
tions, which took Art Nouveau 
seriously, were the exhibition arranged 
in 1952 by the late Peter Floud at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and called 
Victorian and Edwardian Decorative 
Arts, and in the same year, the exhibi- 
tion at Ziirich which was called ‘Um 
1900°. They were followed by exhibi- 
tions at Frankfurt, the Gaudi Exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York in 1957-58, and last year, the 
Museum of Modern Art’s special Art 
Nouveau Exhibition. Finally, at the 
moment, in Paris, there is the Exhibition 
called ‘The Sources of the 20th Century’ 
which includes, in the field of archi- 
tectural photographs and actual works 
of design and craft, a very full display 
of the period of Art Nouveau. 
Now a side step — and I do this with 
some hesitation. I want to show you 
a detail of the Torre Velasca in Milan 
(figure 5) by the Peressutti-Rogers 
Group, and side by side with it a 
photograph from Casabella, which is 
edited by Ernesto Rogers, and which 
shows the store in Paris called ‘Le 
Parisien’. The store is by Chédanne 
and of 1904 (figure 6).7 Of course, the 
connection here may actually have 
worked the other way round. It may 
well be that the Peressutti-Rogers 
Group, seeing the accidental similitude 
thought it rather amusing and _ illus- 
trated the building for no other reason. 
Neo-Gaudi takes us a good deal 
further. Figure 7 is the Casa Mila, by 
now a very familiar sight. Figure 8, 
without comment, is the design by John 
Johansen for the American Embassy 
in Dublin;8 and figure 9 a model by 
Howell and Killick for the new Science 
Building at Birmingham University. 
Figure 10 is a detail from a villa by 
Marcello d’Olivo,? and figure 11 a 
detail from the Casa Mild. I apologise 
for this. There may be more convincing 
details than this one. Here again, for 
the historian, the documentary evidence 
of the revival is very striking. Nothing 
could be more so than the fact that the 
first volume to come out in a recent 
American series of monographs on 
‘Masters of World Architecture’ has 
Gropius out and Gaudi in. Also in this 
first set they were all live architects 
except for Gaudi. At Barcelona, if my 
counting is right, there have been seven 
books on Gaudi since 1955, and one 
of them has a foreword by Le Corbusier 
who, always eager to present himself 
in the best light, uses his foreword to 
say that, already in 1928 ‘I told you so’. 
The most recent book on Gaudi is the 
excellent book by Sweeney and Sert, 
which is a fighting book; but perhaps 
y one the fight was no longer necessary. 
. Students of the last few years have 
out-Gaudi-ed Gaudi quite easily as 
es Of figure 12 demonstrates. And again, I 
must confess that it baffles me to read 
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in the Architectural Review, 
Gowan commentin ‘is 

& On this 
design and saying that this is ‘g Dar. 
ticularly fine example of the work daa 
recently at the Regent Street Poly. 
technic and their rather specialised 
preoccupation with structural tech. 
niques’. The building purports to be 
showrooms of the Furniture Many. 
facturers’ Association. Now figure 13 
some teapots, and figure 14 q design 
for an Arts Centre: would you agree 
that they represent the same kind of 
approach to a job? Weil, the teapots 
were published in 1924 to 1925 and are 
by the Dutch designer Jan Hassel de 
Groot.!1!1 The Arts Centre jis by a 
German architect Hermann Finsterlin 
who appeared like a flash about 1919, 
I could not quite find out whether this 
actual design is of 1919, 1920 or 1921.2 
So we have here, after the extremism 
of 1960 the extremism of 1920-25, Ip 
both cases of course such fantasies 
remained on paper. 

Now there are also undeniable visual 
affinities between  Finsterlin’s Arts 
Centre and figure 15. But these affinities 
would of course be invalidated, if one 
can regard the set of sail or shell shapes 
of Utzon’s design for the Sydney Opera 
House as a matter of structure. To 
decide that is not my job tonight. 
But I was interested to see that Nervi 
in Casabella'3 called the Sydney Opera 
House ‘an eloquent example of the 
most straightforward anti-functional- 
ism from the point of view of statics 
as well as construction’. So perhaps 
the Arts Centre and the Opera House 
do belong together, a little more 
than I would at first have assumed, 
Mind you, this parallel must be taken 
for the time being without critical 
implications of any kind. It is, I think, 
out of the question that Utzon knew 
of Finsterlin, and it is also at least 
arguable whether for so festive a build- 
ing as an opera house, in so spectacular 
position as the Sydney Opera House 
will have, strictly functional forms 
would not have been too severe. To this 
I shall revert later. 


So now neo-de-Stijl. Figure 16 i 
some of the celebrated furniture 
designed by Rietveld about 1917-18, 
and figures 17 and 18 are a receml 
dressing table by Howell, Killick and 
Partridge,!4¢ and another exhibited 
recently by the Central School of Ar 
and Crafts and commented on in the 
p1A Year Book. In architecture, neo 
de-Stijl is, I think, just as_ striking. 
Figure 19 is a building at Harlem by 
the Dutch architect, J. W. E. Buys 
illustrated in 1928,15 and figure 20 shows 
not another view of the same building, 
but the Marchiondi Institute in Milan 
by Vittoriano Vigand of 1957.16 Figure 
21, again by Buys, is the Volharding, at 
The Hague, also of 1926, and figure 2 
a café of 1958 by Marcello d’Olivo.” 
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Comparisons of today with the School 
of Amsterdam are a little less straight- 
forward. The only thing I can point out 
in figures 23 and 24 is the curious way 
in which odd bits, ledges and chunks 
of some kind, stick out of de Klerk’s 
building in Zaan Straat and Stirling 
and Gowan’s flats at Ham Common. 
Figure 25 is not the best picture one 
can find of a motif of the School of 
Amsterdam I want to draw attention 
to: the repeated rhythm of diagonals 
going across a smooth facade. As a 
comparison, figure 26 is Aalto’s Dor- 
mitory at Cambridge, Mass., of 1947. 
Clearly influenced by the School of 
Amsterdam was this house at Brussels 
(figure 27) by a little-known architect, 
Pompe,}8 and my comparison (figure 28) 
is the Bottega d’Erasmo by Gabetti and 
Isola!9 at Turin. Perhaps: I should draw 
attention especially to the odd window 
shapes. 

As a postscript to this, I want to 
pronounce my puzzlement about the 
historicist return of some Italian archi- 
tects to the work of the tamer and 
weaker Dutch architects of the ’20s. I 
mean buildings like figure 29 which was 
illustrated in 1923 to 1924.20 Just look 
at its details and then at these flats by 
Gregotti, Maneghetti and Stoppino, 
in Piedmont (figure 30).21 However, I 
do not want to go on with this, because 
I do not think that it is an important 
trend. 

But neo-German-Expressionism is. 
Figure 31, the Chilehaus in Hamburg 
by Hoeger shows one of the most 
familiar examples of this very sharp, 
angular, aggressive style which started 
in Germany at the end of the First 
World War, so different from the work 
of Behrens and early Gropius before 
the war. The same aggressive angularity 
appears in Bruno Taut’s own house 
(figure 32). Now this also is paralleled, 
although not very closely, today. 
Figure 33 shows a country villa near 
Ivrea by Albini,22 and figure 34 a 
French house by Claude Parent.23 


There are also other aspects of 
German Expressionism which, I think, 
one can parallel. Compare, e.g. the 
central hall in Peter Behrens’ IG Farben 
Building, at Hoechst (figure 35), which 
he did in the early °30s24 with the 
similarly reeded and similarly polygonal 
walls of the courtyard in Saarinen’s 
American Embassy at Oslo (figure 36). 
In Germany herself — and this is a com- 
parison to which Dr Banham drew my 
attention — you find a revival of the 
familiar chunky °20s style, of e.g. the 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
Monument by Mies van der Rohe 
(figure 37) designed in his brief Expres- 
sionist phase.25 This is of the mid-20s, 
and figure 38 is of the last year or so, 
a house in a suburb of Cologne by 
D. M. Ungers.26 Then there is Hugo 
Haering’s farm at Garkau of 1920 to 
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1923 (figures 39 and 41) whj 

recently been rediscovered “4 
Joedicke and published in the Archi. 
tectural Review, and their, of oa 
independent, counterp:;t in recen 
work by Aalto (figure 40). Nor “a 
Haering’s motif and 


ne ex TESS} 
he wanted to create him 
Figure 42 is a house by Byvoet ang 
Duiker of 1925.27 Finally a Postscript 


to Expressionism. Perhaps one Ought 
to call a revival of German Expres. 
sionism also some of the very best 
stained glass that has been done in this 
country in the last few years, including 
Evie Hone and John Piper, or is that 
a belated direct inspiration? 
Neo-Perret is only a postscript too, 
All I am referring to is his favourite 
screens with which everyone js 
acquainted. Take his church at Le 
Raincy (figure 43) and then any of g 
large number of decorative screens as 
they are with us now. Figure 44 js 
Ed Stone’s house in New York. Hoy. 
ever, here we must be careful, because 
for such screens there is, as everybody 
knows, a functional reason in countries 
in which there is strong sunshine. But 
the reason does, of course, not apply 
to Paris at the time of Perret and I do 
not know whether Ed Stone would say 
that it applies to New York. Where 
there is a functional reason for a screen 
in front of a facade, why should the 
screen not be given a pattern? That 
would certainly be the answer in South 
America. You see that I always stop 
short, where shapes and forms of the 
kind I am concerned with have a 
functional justification. 


These were my last pictures, and 
that finishes my evidence for the 
moment. Now may we look to some 
problems raised by what you have seen. 
The first thing is a piece of defence. 
Could you not say that the Return of 
Historicism is all our fault, and | 
mean myself in this case, personally, 
in two ways: (a) qua Architecturd 
Review and (b) qua historian? The 
Architectural Review has got in the 
basement a Victorian pub, re-erected 
or rather re-assembled, and regarded 
by many as a blatant example of 
Victorian Revival. I do not agree, | 
would say that the pub in our base 
ment is a ‘folly’ in the true sense of 
the word, and that the result of it 
in the campaign of the Architectural 
Review for a new attitude towards the 
building of pubs was certainly not an 
attitude towards the building of Vic 
torian pubs, but towards modern pubs 
with as much as possible of the atmo- 
sphere of the Victorian pub recovered, 
in opposition to the cheerless and souk 
less neo-Georgian or otherwise denuded 
pub. 
Another Victorian indictment of tht 
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Review concerns its typography. It is 
true, we have been amongst the earliest 
to reassess Victorian typography and 
revive Victorian display faces. There 
has been an article by Alan Fern of 
Chicago recently in Typographica dealing 
with this problem.28 He could trace 
back the renewed interest in bold and 
florid types to 1935, and personally, at 
least to a certain extent, to John 
Betjeman, who seems to have been 
interested in Victorian typography 
already when he was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, and published his memor- 
able Ghastly Good Taste, with its famous 
title page, in 1933. But here again the 
position is slightly different from the 
Return to Historicism which concerns 
us tonight: ours is not a recommenda- 
tion to cook da la Victorienne but rather 
a recommendation to spice with Vic- 
torian ingredients. It is, as I said before, 
entirely a question of display faces; it 
is not a question of Victorian mise en 
page, that is we use Victorian materials 
in undeniably 20th century layouts. 


Now for the historian as such, and 
perhaps I should say, my own pitiable 
position in particular. I wrote a book 
on the Pioneers of the Modern Move- 
ment which came out in 1936, and which, 
at least for a number of the pioneers, 
was the first to present them to the 
English public. The book came out in 
a relatively small edition, and it did not 
sell well at all. In 1949, the Museum 
of Modern Art took it over and sales 
improved, until last year, it became a 
Pelican. So the book seems to have 
made its way and is now in the hands 
of several tens of thousands of people, 
we assume. Shouldn’t I be very pleased? 
As a matter of fact I am not, because 
the book is certainly misunderstood 
by many as an encouragement to the 
new historicism, although, surely, its 
message is to show the creation and 
early development of the new style of 
the 20th century, and, in any case, the 
message of the historian, with whatever 
style or phase of the past he deals, is 
not to present it for imitation but to 
present it in its own right, to say: “This 
is what happened in 1890 and 1910’, 
leading up to the conclusion ‘Here is 
a reason why 1930, 1940, 1950 should 
work in its own styles.’ So, as far as 
Art Nouveau is concerned what really 
pleases me is that in Milan the fagade 
of an Art Nouveau building has recently 
been re-erected as the centre of a 
modern block of offices (figure 45). The 
architects, Pasquali and Galimberti, 
must have felt that Cattaneo’s Albergo 
Corso of 190729 was too good in its 
own right to be demolished and deserved 
to be perpetuated as a monument 
framed by their own stylistically com- 
pletely different frame. 

Now at last I feel I can turn to the 
question of why this return to his- 


toricism is taking place. There I can 
of course only make a few suggestions 
because any answer is bound to lead 
beyond my subject tonight. What I 
would say, to put it very elementarily, 
is this. When the really original people 
in architecture start doing funny turns, 
then the less original people will imitate 
the funny turns on the one hand and, 
on the other, will turn to where they 
can find similar things in the past, 
provided this interest in the past is not 
likely to be branded as historicism in 
the sense in which they had learnt to 
regard historicism, that is as an imita- 
tion of Gothic or Georgian or neo- 
classical forms. The styles imitated 
now are never-before-imitated styles, 
and they harmonise with the particular 
aspect of the last years which I dis- 
respectfully called funny turns. The 
direct imitation of the funny turns 
themselves, that is of the highly original 
things done in the last few years, is, 
needless to say, a phenomenon which 
exists at all ages and is bound to exist. 
Amongst between-the-war examples I 
want to remind you only of the random- 
rubble-racket. Then, after the war, you 
had and you have for instance the 
canopies which curl up, or do a Hitler 
salute, or snake to the left or right, and 
in fact do anything they can do to avoid 
a straightforward statement of what 
a canopy is actually built for. A second 
example is from Le Corbusier after he 
had changed his style so drastically. It 
is that very characteristic motif of a 
heavy chunk of concrete with a seg- 
mental arch on the underside, as it 
appeared prominently in the Maison 
Jaoul (figure 46). That, as you probably 
know, has become a standard motif 
today (figure 47). 

Then there are the Ronchamp win- 
dows; I need not tell you what a hit 
they have recently made. They have 
produced a whole litter. I have noted 
seven examples:39 the beautiful church 
of the Madonna dei Poveri in Milan by 
Figini and Pollini, an extremely good 
church which I got to know a few 
months ago in Uruguay, two examples 
from Switzerland, two from France, 
and one from this country. All of them 
would never have been designed, if it 
had not been for Ronchamp. But only 
some of them are imitation, others are 
stimulus, and stimulus operates of 
course on a higher level than imitation. 
I take as an example of stimulus the 
group of the Houses of Parliament of 
Brasilia, with the office building in the 
middle and the Senate on the left, with 
its saucer dome, and the House of 
Representatives on the right with what 
I suppose I must call in this case a 
‘dome saucer’ (figure 48). The contrast 
of these two elementary geometrical 
shapes seems to me reflected in Leonard 
Manasseh’s Rutherford School with 
the pyramid and the inverted pyramid 
on the roof (figure 49).3! And need I 
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remind you of what goes on 

of the Unité at Marselil 
tremendous progeny of these sha : 
on the tops of more recent buildin, 
or of the chequerboard story which 
curiously enough, starts with Lutyens 
but is, I am sure, afterwards indepen 
dent of him. Lutyens did the flats in 
Vincent Street, Westminster, with their 
odd chequerboard pattern Over the 
whole facades in 1928. Then the motif 
was freshly taken up before the war in 
the Rosebery Avenue flats by Lubetkin 
and Tecton and from there became 
an international fashion. It can be done 
by means of a pattern to conceal regular 
fenestration, as for instance in the gilt. 
edged windows in Grosvenor Square 
or by means of the fenestration itself 
being the pattern. 


But the fundamental matter to explain 
the return of historicism remains the 
fact that a change of architectural style 
took place from about 1938 or so, It 
appeared at first innocuous enough: 
the neo-Accommodating of Scandi- 
navian housing, and the Dutch Beton. 
Rococo in the work of Oud and others 
just before the war. But it suddenly 
gathered tremendous vigour, when 
young Oscar Niemeyer got going in 
Brazil in 1942-43.32 His are the earliest 
buildings which are emphatically no 
longer of the so-called International 
Style, and they are buildings that have 
force, that have power, that have a 
great deal of originality, but they are, 
emphatically, anti-rational. 
_ Why did this revolt happen? It is 
very easy to say: boredom; yet it is not 
untrue. It is equally easy to quote 
Wordsworth’s splendid remark about 
‘the degrading thirst after outrageous 
stimulation’; yet that would not be 
untrue either. What is with us now 
has been called ‘neo-sculptural’, ‘neo- 
plastic’, ‘neo-formalist’, ‘neo-expres- 
sionist’.33 What all these terms have 
in common is, to repeat it, that they 
express a revolt against rationalism. 

The leaders are a strange, impressive, 
if disjointed, group. To pick out a few, 
there are first those — and this is some- 
thing I have not said yet — who belong 
to the new post-modern anti-rational- 
ism, because they belonged to anti 
rationalism before, that is, those who 
lived long enough to bridge, in their 
own work, that particular style whict 
was created in 1900-10 and spread in 
the ’20s and ’30s. A very good example 
is Scharoun, the German architect, who, 
building things like figure 50,34 when 
most of his friends had turned into the 
International Modern of the °30s, kept 
his Expressionism alive, and whose 
most recent work illustrated, a School 
in Liinen in Westphalia (figure 51) fits 
in perfectly with the neo-Expres 
sionists.35 So he is not a neo-Expres 
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sionism in this case; it is the old 
Expressionism which lasted. 

The same is true of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He belonged to the Inter- 
national Moderns really in very few 
of his buildings, and the Expressionism 
of his design for the Chapel of the 
University of Okiahoma, done in 1958 
(figure 52)5° is, to my mind, certainly 
the direct continuation of such designs 
of his as the Tahoe Cabin of 1923.37 

That is one type of case. Le Cor- 
pusier’s is the opposite, the complete 
volte face, not presumably in his 
character but in what we see in his 
buildings. His turn, as far as I can trace 
it, began with the Maisons Jaoul and 
culminated at Ronchamp on the one 
hand and Chandigarh on the other. 
Now what I would say of this late 
Corbusier style, is that it is ideal for 
the emotions of a pilgrimage chapel, 
but when it comes to an administrative 
building, such as the Chandigarh 
Secretariat, then I would speak of 
‘outrageous stimulation’.38 

Finally, there is the problem of Nervi. 
Nervi, of course, is one of the great 
creators of new forms; forms initially 
probably stimulated by Maillart and 
perhaps by Max Berg’s Jahrhunder- 
thalle. But Nervi’s new forms are 
rationally controlled, not arbitrary. 
Now the question is, whether my 
figure 53, Felix Candela’s church of 
the Wonder-working Virgin, belongs 
to Nervi or to neo-Gaudi and neo- 
Expressionalism. It is not for me to 
decide how far this is a design developed 
in that unison of structure and forms 
which is Nervi’s secret. I can afford in 
conclusion to turn historian once more. 
The similarity between Candela’s 
church, the Chapel of the Colonia 
Giiell by Gaudi, of about 1905 (figure 
54), and the famous Strahlenkirche — 
ie. ‘radiating’ or ‘radiant’ church — 
which Otto Bartning designed and made 
a model of in 1922 (figure 55)39 is, I 
think, striking. Whether that implies 
a criticism of Candela is not my 
business tonight, as it is altogether not 
my business to criticise the new anti- 
rationalism of the 1950s, As a matter 
of fact, I have done my criticising of 
the 1950s in the new last chapter of the 
Jubilee Edition of my European Archi- 
tecture, and I think that the arguments 
| have used there stand. Social and 
xientific conditions have not changed 
since the °30s, but a revolt was bound 
{0 come against the formal rigidity and 
the uniformity of the *30s. However, 
itis not odd and strange exterior effects 
which are the answer; the answer lies 
i planning, in siting, in landscaping, 
and so on. The individual building must 
main rational. If you keep your 
buildings square, you are not there- 
fore necessarily a square. 

But once again, it is not for such 
aphorisms that I am here tonight. All 
Ihave tried to do is to appoint myself, 
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for one particular aspect of the great 


change, as a one-man fact-finding 
commission, and I hope, as a fact- 
finding commission, I have succeeded 
in giving satisfaction to some of you. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Sir John Summerson, CBE, FSA [A]: It is 
not easy to say anything coherent after the 
panorama of contemporary chaos we have 
just witnessed, though I think the chaos 
was rather ‘cooked up’. I do not think 
things are quite as untidy as they seem; 
on the other hand, of course, architecture 
at any given period, as any historian knows, 
is atrociously untidy. You can always find 
pretty well exactly what you are looking for! 

Underneath all this, there are some 
problems, certainly. The whole psycho- 
logical climate of architecture has changed 
since the 30s. The Modern Movement as 
we knew it then drew its energy from a 
sense of conflict, a sense of being pure, in 
a world of corruption and crime (‘orna- 
ment equals crime’ — Loos). Now that all 
architecture is getting to be pure, or at any 
rate to look pure, it is not possible to 
recapture the sense of thrust and purpose 
which belonged to the earlier period. But 
why try? To try to recapture the past leads 
to art-worry, and art-worry is the bugbear 
and the gorgon’s head of modern times. 

In the architectural context, I would 
define art-worry as trying to think what 
architecture should be without actually 
designing a building. Personally, I find I 
cannot write about modern architecture 
any longer because I cannot design. On 
the one hand, buildings which one recog- 
nises as obviously incompetent are not 
worth writing about; on the other, buildings 
of serious intent can only be properly 
criticised by designing another building. 
Don’t think that I am decrying good 
descriptive and polemical journalism, which 
is both entertaining and important: I am 
saying that criticism of a serious kind has 
become impossibly difficult now that the 
critic cannot take sides. There are no sides 
to take. 

I find it hard to see why there should 
not be all these quaint eccentric departures 
which Professor Pevsner mentioned. Thirty 
years ago, it was wrong to build a stone- 
faced building with classical or Gothic 
ornaments. It showed a lack of faith in 
one’s generation, a lack of appreciation 
of modern resources, etc., etc. One would 
be blackballed from the Mars Group. Is 
it wrong now? Is it wrong for Mr Raymond 
Erith to do opera rustica in Queen’s Lane, 
Oxford? Is it wrong for some young man 
who has read Reyner Banham to say to 
himself ‘By God, I’m a Futurist’ and build 
something looking like a 1914 dynamo? 
Is it wrong for an architect to be so 
intoxicated by Gaudi that he goes to his 
drawing board swirling like a dervish? It 
may be silly, but it is not wrong and I do 
not think it is always silly. If I may venture 
a prophesy, I do not think that archi- 
tectural style is going to be a serious issue 
again for a very long time. The serious 
issues will be, I suppose, on the technolo- 
gical level and the administrative and 
legislative levels. The bulk of architectural 
output will soon be no more a question 


of art than a refrigerator is a question of 
art (and, of course, no less). Meanwhile, 
there is art-worry. But art-worry will be 
localised and eventually disappear. Have 
we not already an Institute for Constant 
Art-worry (ICA for short), whose thera- 
peutic value may prove enormous? 

Do not think I am too optimistic. There 
are plenty of problems ahead, but the 
problems Professor Pevsner has put to us 
tonight, while curious and amusing, are not 
problems about which we need worry very 
much; and let me add that, in this matter, 
I hold Professor Pevsner and even the 
Architectural Review, absolutely guiltless. 

I have great pleasure in proposing the 
vote of thanks to Professor Pevsner. 


Dr Reyner Banham: It gives me curious 
pleasure to come up to the dock or witness 
box in the wake of two such eminent men. 
I am a ‘Pevsnerian’ by 15 years’ constant 
indoctrination and a ‘Summersonian’ by 
ten years’ admiration. I do not think, 
however, I am here either as a ‘Pevsnerian’ 
or a ‘Summersonian’: I am here because 
I have written about the period which 
produced the works imitated by the neo- 
Historians and possibly as a representative 
of my generation, on whose behalf, I 
propose first of all to produce three 
quotations, none of which have yet 
appeared in print: doubtless they will. 

The first shows that some neo-his- 
torians are serious and take pride in their 
accuracy: at the last Triennale, two well- 
known Milanese architectural wits of the 
middle generation are looking at that lamp 
of Gae Aulenti’s which Dr Pevsner showed 
us; their conversation went something like 
this: 


Very good. 1916? 

Si. 

Guigno? 

No, October — she tells me. 


The second shows, on the contrary, a 
more sporting attitude on the part of some 
British neo-historians. I had been shown 
over some new flats designed by one of 
them, and as we got into his car — it was 
an Anglia in those days, he affects some- 
thing more sporting now — and hurtled 
away he threw me the challenge. 


Come on now, Mr Historian, tell me who 
you think are my influences? 


The third comes from a member of an 
older generation, one who lived through 
the period of architecture that the modern- 
movement-revivalists love to revive. I had 
been trying to borrow some papers of the 
period from him for publication, and he 
refused me in the following words: 


No. I won’t let you publish them, by 
God. What will happen when the 
Smithsons get their hands on Garkau? 


This attitude of the older generation is one 
of the reasons for the present history-worry 
about historicism, that the sacred sites of 
the modern movement are being trampled 
by the young and enthusiastic without 
quite a due respect for the nuances around 
the original thing. Quite clearly, as we have 
learnt from Dr Joedicke’s article on 
‘Haering at Garkau’, the Garkau form 
buildings had nothing to do with our 
new attitude of mind and are not even 
remotely comparable, and there is genuine 
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Left to right: Dr Reyner Banham, Professor 
Nikolaus Pevsner and Sir John Summerson 


alarm that these forms should be taken over 
by a generation which does not appreciate 
what was going on at the time and re- 
exploited in a different context to mean 
something different. Quite obviously, these 
particular wooden and steeply pitched roof 
shapes are going to mean something 
different nowadays and the golden memories 
of an older generation are at stake. 


This brings me to another problem. 
Historicism is a sign of revolt, yes, I would 
certainly agree with Professor Pevsner and 
Sir John Summerson about that, but what 
is it a revolt against? From speaking to 
some of the more ‘revolting’ of my genera- 
tion, it is clearly a revolt against — not the 
rigidity and excessive order of the archi- 
tecture of the ’30s — but is, I think, a revolt 
against the accommodating, neo-accom- 
modating architecture of the immediately 
post-war phase. The generation then at 
school, looked at what was being done 
in the way of post-war rebuilding, looked 
in their Architectural Reviews, and saw 
long and — to them — embarrassing articles 
in praise of the ‘New Empiricism’ of 
the Baltic North and thought ‘My God, 


this is dreadful stuff, it is so pretty and 
feeble’ and opened a volume of Le 
Corbusier’s Oeuvre Compléte and said 
‘This stuff is so much better. This has 
guts.’ 

I think a recent experience of mine will 
go some way to confirm this. The respon- 
sibility-point which was raised by Professor 
Pevsner must be considered, because one 
conspicuous piece of neo-historicism, I 
realise, J must be in some way responsible 
for, however remotely. It is the dressing 
table by Dorothy Goble which appeared 
under the general rubric of neo-de Stijl 
in Professor Pevsner’s classification. It was 
taken up, and made much of, by the ladies’ 
pages of the Sunday press and by the 
ladies’ pages of the house-organ of HM 
Fashion House, the Council of Industrial 
Design, and I was very gravely disturbed 
because I felt my responsibility -— Mrs 
Goble was a student of mine and came 
to my history lectures. I could see exactly 
what slides must have influenced the work 
and was extremely worried and much 
exercised in mind, and said so on at least 
two occasions in print. It seemed to me 
I had personally contributed to exactly 


the kind of thing to which I am con- 
stitutionally opposed. 

Nevertheless, reflecting on the immediate 
post-war situation which was brought back 
to my mind by Professor Pevsner’s slides 
of neo-accommodating architecture tonight, 
I began to see possibly what had happened. 
What will happen with students when what 
they see in their history lectures is stronger 
and tougher stuff than they get taught in 
their studio instruction? What happens 
when the practising masters of the day 
produce only near-beer, and the slides 
that are shown in the history lectures are 
80° proof? I suppose you can lock the 
cupboard and say ‘You must not have any 
more history, it is not good for you’, of 
you can add water until the stuff is indis- 
tinguishable from anything they get else- 
where. But the responsibility is still there. 
It lies not, I think, with the historian but 
with the practising architect or designer 
who is also a teacher: he must provide 
stronger leadership than the historian cat. 
On which slightly combatterre note, 
defence of my profession, I have great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to Professor Pevsner. 
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piscUSSION 


Dr Helen Rosenau: I speak with great 
trepidation, extremely upset at the forms 
we have seen, anc very convinced that the 
historian’s job can be to give inspiration 
of all sorts and kinds to the practising 
architect, althouci: I am sure Professor 
Pevsner would agree with me that this is 
not his primary job. Today I saw a plan of 
the circular Ari Hotel, with its very stark 
and simple elevation. As some of you may 
know, through me speaks the spirit of the 
late 18th century, and I was very struck 
by the fact that the Ariel Hotel could 
almost be designed by Boullée, although 
not quite. I am wondering whether the 
works we have scen, important as they are, 
do not belong to a passing phase: and 
whether historicism, which very often 

tes in the manner of going further 
and further back in time may not bring 
about a reaction to this wish for originality. 
I personally feel that it often starts like 
Professor Pevsner said when he talked of 
old people bridging the gap from the older 
generation to the younger.) One may then 
discover the richness of an older tradition 
which, I need not say, in fact belongs to 
the 18th century, and which I think could 
be very well adapted to modern needs. 
Because those people started with an idea: 
they were talking of ‘architecture parlante’ 
- architecture which would speak for itself. 
] am wondering what Professor Pevsner 
would think of that? 

The other question I would like to ask 
is this: it is, of course, important to take 
things in isolation but, at the same time, 
is not the phenomenon we have seen, in 
fact, paralleled by the ‘angry young men’ 
who strongly react to their environment 
and somehow feel that they have got to be 
robust and unconventional? Are we not 
here confronted with a far wider pheno- 
menon than one which is only architectural 
and which, I think, is cultural in a much 
more general sense? 


The President: I hope we have not got to 
the stage when Pevsner speaks only to 
Banham and Banham speaks only to God! 


Mr D. H. MeMorran [F}: It was fairly clear 
that this evening would be a historian’s 
night out; but in a gathering which I assume 
consists largely of architects, it seems a pity 
ifan architect were not to take part in the 
discussion. 

l happen at the moment to be suffering 
ftom an extreme form of art-worry, and 
Icannot say what a great inspiration and 
encouragement this evening has been to 
me. Far be it from me to enter into any 
of the finer points of architectural history; 
I would like, rather, to make a point of 
‘purely technical kind, suggesting a basic 
rason for the shocking uncertainty of taste 
Which we have been shown. I have been 
ying to write about it, but I have decided 
that I am quite incompetent to do it. I 
night try in my retirement; at present, it 
impossible. 

This is the point I would like to put to 
Professor Pevsner. Until about 100 years 
‘g0, all forms of architecture were dis- 
‘plined or controlled by the facts of 
‘onstruction, and the facts of construction 
Were that everything was in compression. 
'Iknow, to be punctilious, I should admit 
that timber was used and was sometimes 
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in tension.) Out of that discipline came the 
various architectural forms we all know. 

The introduction of steel altered that 
situation. Steel introduced the element of 
tension, and it was used originally in 
beautiful engineering forms such as those 
of a suspension bridge, and all was well, 
because the steel that was in tension could 
be seen; the tensile forms were clearly 
apprehended and contrasted beautifully 
with the compressive forms. 

But as steel came to be used more and 
more in ordinary building, you had it used 
both in compression and tension. You had 
to conceal it, because it was not capable 
of resisting the weather, or fire; and you 
had to protect it. So that, from that time, 
you had got steel hidden in the building 
doing work of all kinds, both tensile and 
compressive; and the effect on the mind 
of the architect was chaotic. He was left 
to do entirely what the spirit moved him 
to do. There was no control and no 
discipline. That is, I suggest, the cause of 
the chaos Professor Pevsner has described. 
I do not see a way out, but I would like 
to make a suggestion which may be 
acceptable. 

In this country, by law and for the 
weather, we have to protect steel by some 
sort of covering. I suggest that we ought 
to give thought to this point; that what 
matters is what is seen. We protect steel 
with concrete, and then we protect the 
concrete with stone because concrete 
weathers badly in this country, and as soon 
as we introduce these proved materials, 
such as stone and brick, then we ought 
to consider whether what is seen ought not 
to master the situation, and that what is 
hidden behind should be thought of only 
as a means to an end. 

I would remind you that, in the 18th 
century, where we use steel, they used 
wood. They did not feel the necessity to 
expose the wood or express it; they used 
it as a means to an end, and the appearance 
of their buildings was controlled purely 
by an aesthetic which had been founded 
by tradition on the compressive capacities 
of the materials that were visible. The dome 
of St Paul’s is a framed structure, but the 
frame is concealed and we accept it. May 
I leave with Professor Pevsner those 
thoughts and add my warm thanks for 
his admirable talk. 


Mr W. A. Allen [A]: I was much struck 
by Dr Banham’s last comment. I thought 
he was putting his finger very accurately 
on the point the first speaker in the dis- 
cussion later picked out: what is the 
challenge which architects are being asked 
to face today in design? 

Dr Banham suggests they find that what 
they are seeing in their history lectures has 
a tougher character than the kind of ideas 
that are challenging them in school at the 
moment. Probably most good designers — 
and I think we have a lot of good designers, 
potentially and actually, in the profession 
today — like a challenge. Obviously, the 
people of whom Professor Pevsner was 
speaking as the sources, 40, 50 and 60 years 
ago of some of the design ideas we are 
producing today, were facing tough chal- 
lenges and it shows in their work. He spoke 
briefly of our lack of appreciation of the 
immense intellectual effort and effort of 
spirit which was involved in creating the 
forms and buildings which were produced 


in the early stages of the modern move- 
ment; but it seems to me that, in being 
drawn into historicism of various kinds 
today, students and practising architects 
are taking the easy way out. It is not 
challenging at all; it is simply showing 
that you know what is ‘ok’ at the moment. 
I think Dr Banham was right if he was 
hinting that this was not going to get 
anyone very far. 

I am not a historian. My interest always 
is in looking forward to the next step. If 
I turn to history at all, I see it rather like 
a curve on a graph which by its shape may 
reveal the direction things are likely to 
take. I think that the place where we are 
failing today, and the place where the 
challenges really lie (if the schools will only 
face up to it), is in making buildings a 
great deal better than they have been in 
recent times. The people who faced the 
design problems of 40, 50 or 60 years ago, 
had very tough basic problems to deal with, 
and a good deal of detail was not very 
satisfactory. They could not solve all the 
problems simultaneously. One of the out- 
standing shortcomings was to be really 
sensitive to the needs of peoples’ sensory 
systems. Much of the work is vigorous 
and tough, but it is insensitive to deep- 
seated human requirements built in to our 
sensory system — sensitivity to light and 
space and shape and colour, to acoustic 
environment, to sheer beauty, and refine- 
ments of various kinds. 

This calls for a new level of approach 
in the schools, and I am not sure that they 
are capable of it at the present time. I do 
not think they are tackling the problems 
of knowledge which lie behind sensitivity 
and refinement of many kinds, and I think 
this is where the new challenges really lie. 


Professor Robert H. Matthew [F]: As a 
teacher, I am bound to bow to what Allen 
has said about schools: I know their weak- 
nesses too well at the present stage. 

We are indebted to Professor Pevsner 
for showing us his kaleidoscope of some 
of the things that are happening today; 
but, as Sir John Summerson has pointed 
out, these are only some of the things. We 
have got Clasp. How does Clasp fit into 
this picture? The architect of the present 
day, in this country at any rate, has to 
work within his social context. He does 
not tend to do these strange things with 
their roots in the past; he does something 
else. I wonder if the kind of Clasp outlook 
— a whole group working within a social 
programme, is not a steady influence which 
may well persist throughout this time of 
very quick change? I would say that one 
of the tasks of schools at the present time 
is to put the young architect within that 
social context. 


Mr J. Harris: May I say that I think the 
circle would be complete when the historian 
looks at history and finds that he suffers 
from the same form of historicism that he 
sees in architects and architecture. 


The President: It seems to me that the 
discussion has come rather neatly round 
in a circle, where we are suggesting that 
the actual teaching of art history is a ‘thirst 
after outrageous stimulation’. It is time 
that I closed the discussion and gave time 
to Professor Pevsner to answer some of 
these points. Before I do so, I would like 
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in the traditional way to put the vote of 
thanks, which has been proposed by Sir 
John Summerson and seconded by Dr 
Banham, to the meeting, for an extra- 
ordinarily enjoyable and interesting lecture. 


Professor Pevsner: The trouble is I need 
no time. I find myself more baffled than 
ever. There is really nothing for me to say. 
We have heard — you have heard — I have 
heard, two statements under the mantle of 
votes of thanks which interest me enor- 
mously, and which I think are, as indepen- 
dent statements on the subject, of com- 
plementary value. We have then heard a 
defence of the 18th century, which does 
not seem to me connected with what I 
thought I was talking about. The only 
thing that I can try to add is this. What 
baffled me most is not so much the silence 
at question time of the young, but that I 
should have conveyed the impression of 
chaos — a kaleidoscope, as it was called. 
That is not at all what I intended; the 
situation does not look to me chaotic at 
all, unless you say that anything that is 
of a very wild expressionist kind is chaotic 
in itself. On the contrary, I tried to put 
across the fact that we are faced here with 
a new style of the mid-20th century, which 
is different from the style to which I belong, 
which I was several times tempted to 
criticise, and on one particular aspect of 
which, that is on the existence of his- 
toricism today, I concentrated. To me it 
is a fact that Pampulha and Ronchamp 
and the historicist neo-Expressionists belong 


together quite organically, whether I like it 
or not. So that surely is not chaos. 

Therefore my only comfort vis-d-vis of 
these misunderstandings can be that per- 
haps, owing to lack of time, my remarks 
to you have been so much under com- 
pression that I have not succeeded in 
creating the necessary tension in the 
audience. 


Notes 


1. The most notable is of course Robert Willis, 
the greatest English historian of architecture. 
He was Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and 
died in 1875. 

. By Wejke and Oden, ill. G. E. Kidder Smith: 
Sweden Builds (Architectural Press), p. 67. 

3. Ill. W. Miiller-Wulckow: Wohnbauten und 
Siedlungen (Blauen Biicher), 1928, p. 61. 

. Architectural Review, CXxv, 1959, pp. 231, etc. 
and cCxxvi, 1959, pp. 341, etc.; The Listener, 
18 August 1960. 

. By Vittorio Gregotti. 

. By Gae Aulenti. 

. Ill. Casabella, no. 222, 1957-58. 

. Ill. Architectural Design, 1959, p. 122. 

. Ill. L’Architettura, 1v, 1958-59, p. 304. 

. CXXVI, 1959, p. 320. 

. Ill. Wasmuths Monatshefte, 1x, 1924-25, p. 147. 

. On Finsterlin Friihlicht, 11, 1921-22, p. 36, and 
recently G. Lindahl in Figura, NS, 1, pp. 226, etc. 
(Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis) and H. R. in 
Werk und Zeit, 1x, November 1960, p. 2. Also, 
still more recently U. Conrads and H. G. Sperlich: 
Phantastische Architektur, 1960. 

. No. 226, July 1959. 

. Ill. Architectural Review, Cxxvil, 1960, p. 195. 

. Ill. R. Mallet Stevens: Grandes Constructions 
d’aujourd’ hui, c. 1928, p. 10. 

. Ill. Zodiac, tv, 78. 

. Ill. L’Architettura, tv, 1958-59, p. 300. 

. Ill. Wasm. Monatsh., x, 1926, p. 164. 

. Ill. Casabella, no. 215, 1957-58, p. 62. 

. By H. I. de Haes. I.. Wasm. Monatsh., Vit, 
1923-24, p. 96. 

. Ill. Casabella, no. 219, 1957-58, p. 62. 

. Ill. Casabella, no. 223, 1958-59. 

. Ill. Architectural Design, 1959, p. 498. 


- Ill. Philip C 


. Ill. Architectural Design, 1960, p. 455 
- Ill. Neue Holldndische Bauk: 


. Ill. W. Miiller-Wulckow: 


Ba 
(Biaue Biicher), 1926, p. 114." Arbei 
i Johnson: Mi: 
(Museum of Modern Art), 1947, ad Rohe 
year, p. 58. inst, Bremen, no 
Alan Fern in Typographica, xiv, 1959, 


. See L’Architettura, v, 1959-60, p. 364 
Madonna dei Poveri, ill. 


L Archi 
1957-58, p. 454; church ai Atlantida 
Dieste to be illustrated in Architectural Revi -. 
Agno Airport near Lugano by Otto Glaus, il 
L’Architettura, V, 1959-60, 461; desigs 
St Thomas, Basle, by O. H. Senn, ill. Areheke 
Wettbewerbe, Xxvi1, Churches Toda 
1959; new block for Marseille 


3 lary at Li 
P. Pinsard and Neil Hutchison, iil. Architerye} 


Design, 1959, p. 408; St Mark Broomhall 
Sheffield, by ill, Architectural 
Review, CXXVII, 1960, p. 22. 


- Whether this particular stimulus can haye 


worked, historically speaking, | do n 
Meanwhile Dr Banham has reminded ned — 
inverted pyramid of Niemeyer’s new Museum 
for Caracas which was designed in 1955 (ill 
J. Joedicke: A History of Modern Architecture. 
ger 1959, p. 221). So there may be imitation 
after all. 


. And the Museum of Modern Art published its 


Brazil Builds (1943) for the world to 
new things. 


- Philip Johnson in a talk to the Architectural 


Association last December called it ‘functional 
eclecticism’, but also, so the Architects’ Journal 
4 December 1960) reports ‘a really nice juicy 
chaos’. 


House for an exhibition at Breslau, 1929, jj), 
44, 


M. Casteels: The New Style, 1931, p. 


Ill. Architectural Review, 1960, p. 391, 
. Ill. L’Architettura, v, 1959-60, p. 473. 


Ill. already in 1926, i.e. still in full Expressionism, 
in H. de Fries: Frank Lloyd Wright, Berlin, 1926, 


p. 44. 

Niemeyer has not committed the same error 
of judgement. Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives are neo-Expressionist, the buildings for 
the ministries are neutral. The President's 
Palace and the Law Courts have beautifully 
shaped and detailed neo-sculptural screens, the 
ministries have not. 

Ill, e.g. G. A. Platz: Die Baukunst der neuesten 
Zeit., 2nd ed. 1930, p. 434. Also Handbuch 
moderner Architektur, 1957, p. 772. 


Another view of the Sanmichele Exhibition. On the left a full-size plaster cast of the staircase of the Palazzo Bevilacqua, Verona 
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L 1961 


The attention of members is called to the notice of the 
Special General Meeting to be held on 25 April 1961 which is 
printed on page 221 and to the revised draft Bye-laws which 
are set out against the existing Bye-laws for easy comparison 
in the pamphlet issued with this number of the JOURNAL. 

The work of the Constitutional Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr A. W. Cleeve Barr [F] will be familiar 
to members through the reports which were published in 
the JOURNAL; the interim report having been published 
in the JOURNAL Of December 1958 and the Final Report in 
the JOURNAL of July 1960. 

It will be recalled that the principal purpose of the review 
was to reconstitute the RIBA Council in such a way as to 
insure that it was a democratically elected body represen- 
tative of the Institute’s whole membership. As indicated in 
the Final Report of the Committee, the framework finally 
devised was a Council of which half the members were to 
te elected by the postal ballot of the whole general body 
both at home and overseas; this half being known as the 
Nationally Elected Members: and half being elected by all 
riBA members resident in a series of regional constituencies 
in the United Kingdom; this half to be known as the 
Regionally Elected Members. 

In addition, the representatives nominated by the five 
snior Commonwealth Allied Societies will remain on the 
Council with the right to appoint deputies until there has 
been time for the completion of the examination of the 
constitutional position in the Commonwealth which was 
initiated by the preparatory Commonwealth Conference held 
in September 1960. 

The putting into effect of the new Council constitution 
involves virtually the complete re-writing of Bye-laws 28 
to 36 and further comment by way of explanation of the 
reasons for the alterations is superfluous. 

It was thought important to preserve some continuity on 
the Council by making the change from the present con- 
stitution to the new one come into effect over a transitional 
period of three years. As the changes are extensive the tran- 
sition will be complex and it seemed best to introduce two 
atirely new Bye-laws, 77 and 78, which would legislate 
for the transition and then become obsolete rather than 
complicate the Bye-laws dealing with the Council’s con- 
stitution and election by including in them extensive tem- 
porary provisions. 

The Constitutional Committee were also charged with 
wiewing all the other Bye-laws to bring them more into 
Ine with modern conditions. Apart from correcting a few 
nor matters of drafting and re-arranging some Bye-laws 
ito a more logical order, the following are the main revisions 
proposed and the reasons for them: 

In Bye-law 3, the special provision for admission of 
immer members of the Society of Architects to the Licen- 
laship is now omitted since there is none left to take 
advantage of it. Also provision is now made for nomination 
bpers to be signed by three members of whom only one 
wed be a Fellow. 

Bye-laws 10 and 11 are now revised to provide a more 
imple and less costly procedure for scrutiny of applications 
orélection. Since admission to membership is now restricted 
0 those who have passed the qualifying examinations, it is 
wmsidered that the publication of applications in the 


URNAL which is received by every member is sufficient 
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Revision of the RIBA Bye-laws 


~ A Special General Meeting of the RIBA will be held at 6 p.m. on 25 April 
to consider the Council’s recommendations for the revision of Bye-laws 


Bye-law 14 is amended because the traditional procedure 
for the admission of new members at General Meetings 
appears to have lost some of its dignity and much of its 
significance. Thé amended Bye-law provides for new members 
to be presented personally to the President at a special less 
formal reception held for the purpose. 

There have been some anomalies in connection with Bye- 
law 15 arising principally from lack of clarity in the 
definition of what should constitute retirement. It seemed 
right that so long as anyone was actually earning any income 
from architectural work, he should pay his full obligation 
as a member of the Institute. 

Bye-law 21 had allowed a number of loopholes in the 
procedure for dealing with members in arrears to the extent 
that it was possible to remain permanently owing two years’ 
subscription. The revision is designed to reduce the time 
factor while still leaving latitude for cases of hardship. 

There was some doubt as to whether the Code of Profes- 
sional Conduct had any sanction. The revision of Bye-law 23 
is designed to make this point clear. 

The Council had already been given executive powers in 
regard to administrative arrangements generally, and the 
amendments to Bye-laws 26 and 27 are no more than to 
recognise a position which exists. 

Under modern conditions, it may well be to the advantage 
of members if, on occasions, meetings of the Council and 
General Meetings, Conferences, etc., are held elsewhere than 
at Portland Place, and it may also be of advantage if the 
Council have at least the power to vary dates of the meetings if 
circumstances warrant it. Amendments have accordingly been 
made to Bye-laws 37, 54, 58, 61 and 64 to give this latitude. 

The Annual Report has not hitherto been sent to the 
substantial number of members overseas. Bye-law 42 is 
amended to permit of this. 

The limit in value of a cheque which may be signed by the 
Secretary alone has not been raised for very many years and 
now bears no relation either to the value of commodities or 
to the volume of business transacted by the Institute. The 
amendment to Bye-law 45 is to reduce the burden on busy 
practising architects who are Honorary Officers, but there 
will be no relaxation in the internal procedure for the scrutiny 
and audit of accounts. 

The amendment to Bye-law 46 is to cut out the present 
duplication in the Council’s records. The common seal may 
be affixed only on the Council’s authority and that authority 
is recorded in the minutes. 

The amendment to Bye-law 52 is related to that made to 
Bye-law 42 and is to adjust the time-table for the production 
of the Annual Report to fit in with the new Council election 
procedure. 

Bye-laws 59 and 60 have been substantially amended to 
co-ordinate and rationalise the powers of the general body 
of members to monitor decisions of the Council. In con- 
sidering these amendments, it should be noted that the power 
of a general meeting to pass a resolution which is mandatory 
on the Council arises from the Charter of 1887, Section 
VII (32), and cannot be rendered void by the Bye-laws. 
Nevertheless, under modern conditions, with a world wide 
membership, it seemed dangerous to allow the whole 
Institute to be committed by a snap resolution taken at a 
General Meeting attended by perhaps a handful of members. 

Bye-law 59 has accordingly been revised so that, at the 
first blow, such a meeting can do no more than require the 
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Council to examine and report back. On reporting back to 
a subsequent General Meeting, the Council would still be 
required to defer to the power vested in the meeting by the 
Charter of 1887. The Charter requires the Bye-laws to 
specify the majority required for any such resolution to have 
the force of a resolution of the Royal Institute. The Bye-laws 
have not hitherto laid down the necessary majority and 
Bye-law 56 has now been amended to make this provision. 

There was a body of opinion that the proper procedure 
for monitoring any decision of the Council should be by the 
process of referendum. With the size of the Institute, this 
process is costly and not lightly to be undertaken. 

Bye-law 60 makes provision both for the Council to take 
a referendum and for one to be requisitioned by private 
members, but it tries to insure that one shall not be taken 
unless the question at issue obviously commands a sub- 


stantial measure of interest. 


Bye-law 69 has been re-worded so as to define more 
clearly the qualifications for admission as an Allied Society 


Book Reviews. 


lacks definition. 


Studies in Landscape Design. 


By G. A. Jellicoe. 94 in. 125 pp. + 60 plates. 
Oxford up. 1960. £1 5s. 


The author, a distinguished architect and 
town-planner, is a member of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission and a Past President 
and Trustee of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects. Some of the material of these 
studies, which are based on lectures recently 
given to diverse audiences, will be familiar 
to the older generation of his students who 
will follow with interest the development of 
Mr Jellicoe’s ideas and his present objec- 
tives. 

Publication is opportune, because (in 
Mr Jellicoe’s words) ‘The intense pressure 
upon our land to contain more objects than 
is comfortable and objects whose ideas are 
often in conflict with one another’ is 
becoming obvious to all. 

Mr Jellicoe’s own method owes some- 
thing to W. Robinson, author of the English 
Flower Garden; compare Robinson, for 
instance, in ‘the breadth, air, forms and 
foreground, and values that interest 
painters, the atmosphere of Corot, skies of 
Diaz, water of Daubigny, and Nature’s 
trees, landscape and atmosphere should 
teach us much’, with what Mr Jellicoe has 
to say on pages 56, 57 and 94 of the present 
volume; and Robinson in ‘Next to moving 
heaven the heaviest undertaking is that of 
moving earth’, with what Mr Jellicoe says 
on page 64. 

The Royal Horticultural Society pre- 
ceded the Institute of Landscape Architects 
by some 95 years and the initiative has 
passed since Robinson’s day from the 
unorganised gifted layman to the organised 
professional, and Mr Jellicoe shows by 
good modern examples, such as the section 
of the Cromwell Road extension immedi- 
ately beyond Hammersmith, that landscape 
architects are active today both individually 
and in collaboration. 

Mr Jellicoe has drawn on his own historic 
garden books and on Repton, as well as on 


present day books on landscape to illustrate 
his studies which, as already indicated, are 
concerned with the links between the vision 
of the painter, especially the Italian painter, 
and contemporary landscape design. He 
deals in a catholic manner both with 
historical and modern works; one would 
have liked more space given to Poussin, an 
important exhibition of whose works took 
place last summer in Paris. 

The book is well indexed and furnished 
with photographic plates. It is cross- 
referenced, so that the same plate illustrates 
points in different studies. 

CECIL J. SEARLE [4] 


Pre-Contract Practice for Architects and 
Quantity Surveyors. 


By the Aqua Group. 9} in. x + 73 pp. 
Crosby Lockwood. 1960. 12s. 6d. A supple- 
ment of Specification Notes is published 
separately at 3s. 9d. 


During the last few years a great deal of 
work has been done by architects and 
quantity surveyors in an effort to improve 
their service to the contractor. The many 
articles, courses and conferences on this 
subject have shown that a sincere re-assess- 
ment has been made of normal practice and 
we can now begin to reap the benefits of this 
work in our offices and in professional 
education. 

One of these contributions is from the 
Aqua Group and is entitled ‘Pre-Contract 
Practice for Architects and Quantity Sur- 
veyors’. It contains a great deal of sensible 
ideas accumulated during the last few years 
and is well presented and indexed. The 
material is presented in an attractive way 
and is well worth reading along with the 
other material on this subject. It cannot 
avoid suffering from the difficulty of being 
up-to-date merely because progress in this 
field is these days very rapid. For example, 
the consideration of pre-contract procedure 
without the advice of an engineer, is apt to 
be incomplete, and this is only too apparent 


in the light of the developing constitutional 
Commonwealth. In particular the term ‘Britis) Subject’ now 


With the evolution of the organisation of Atlied Societies 
especially overseas, the system of calculati: 
rebates has become too rigid and too complicated, The 
payment of grants related to the populations and Needs of 
Allied Societies but not calculated in detai’, will relieye 
Honorary Officers of Allied Societies of a laize burden of 
routine office work. The proposed amendment to Bye-law 73 
still safeguards the Institute’s finances by retaining the 
upper limit of payments which may be made. 

By general agreement, some modification and Streamlining 
of the Allied Societies Conference is needed. it has been 
thought that a smaller body consisting of members with a 
more direct link to their parent bodies will act more effectively 
as a channel of communication between the Institute ang 
Allied Societies, Branches and Chapters. Bye-law 74 has 
been amended accordingly. 


situation in the 


and Paying 


One of the line drawings by Brian Bagnall 
illustrating Pre-Contract Practice for Archi- 
tects and Quantity Surveyors 


as the booklet starts by quoting the Simon 
Report on pre-contract procedure which is 
almost impossible to achieve without a 
clear working arrangement with engineering 
consultants. Perhaps the next product of this 
group might be called Pre-Contract Practice 
for Architects, Consulting Engineers and 


Quantity Surveyors. 
ALICK LOw 


Magnus on Housing Finance. 


Edited by S. W. Magnus and Laurence 
Tovell. 9¢ in. xxvii + 448 pp. Charles 
Knight. £2 10s. 


Many private clients are interested in the 
grants which are available towards the cost 
of building or converting and improving 
dwellings, and almost every practising 
architect knows something about those 
grants. But how many architects know 
which one of the: many Acts of Parliament 
authorises a particular type of grant, or of 
the conditions which attach when a grant 
has been made, or what are the statutory 
requirements regarding the form of appli- 
cation? Even if an architect in fact knows 
all this, the chances are that he has no copy 
of the particular Act to hand, and may not 
know where to get a copy quickly. Here at 
last, however, is a compact book which 
contains the necessary extracts from all the 
relevant Acts, so that one can easily put 
one’s finger on the authority for improve- 
ment grants, grants towards agricultural 
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oans for the purchase of houses 
Not the !east useful feature is the 
of the book which contains all 

Ministerial circulars, statutory 
regulations and copies of statutory forms. 
This seems to be the first time that this 
icular type of information has been 
assembled in one volume dealing only with 
those matters, and it must become an 
invaluable reference to all practising archi- 


tects. 


housing, I 
and so on. 


D. W. 


The Kitchen. 
By Joan E. Walley. 8} in. viii + 218 pp., 
illus. Constable. 1960. £1 10s. 


Domestic Heating. 
Edited by W. F. B. Shaw. 83 in. x + 178 pp., 
illus. Temple Press. 1960. £1 1s. 


Both these books are directed primarily at 
the ‘informed layman’, although both deal 
with subjects of interest and use to the 
architect as well as to his client in the field 
of domestic building. 

In presenting her lucid account of The 
Kitchen, Miss Walley gives an historical 
survey as well as covering in considerable 
detail materials used in kitchen equipment 
and the equipment itself, both large and 
small. However, the sections of the book 
which contain the most interesting and 
constructive ideas are those on motion 
study, kitchen planning and kitchen storage. 
Even in these enlightened times, architect- 
designed houses appear with kitchens in 
which the simplest labour-saving work 
sequence is impossible. This sequence — 
worktop/sink/worktop/cooker/worktop -— is 
surely not a very ambitious formula to 
achieve and saves endless fatigue and 
irritation. Oddly enough, there is little 
really useful literature on kitchen planning 
and virtually none on the space problems 
which are arising with the introduction of 
more mechanised equipment. The detailed 
consideration of storage is seldom given the 
attention it deserves, either by the architect 
or the building owner or even by the latter’s 
wife, whose province this should be. Sizing 
storage compartments for full use of space 
and easy access to each item, as Miss 
Walley recommends, is a principle which 
could be extended beyond kitchen require- 
ments. However elementary this may sound, 
there are few buildings without short- 
comings in this respect. 

The study of Domestic Heating is dealt 
with as a series of chapters by specialist 
contributors. This method seems to result 
inmore faults than virtues, as an adequate 
comparative survey dealing with costs of 
installation and merits of the different 
systems is lacking, in spite of the general 
chapters provided by the editor. Even 
though individual cases vary greatly, there 
8 still enough available information to 
provide the basis, say, for a comparison of 
different capital costs of heating installation 
ofa three-bedroom house of a given con- 
suction. The reader is faced instead with 
large amount of descriptive material on 
solid fuel, gas, electric and oil appliances for 
individual room heating from contributors 
taving more or less vested interests in their 
own type of fuel. Although some chapters, 
particularly that on Central Heating 
Systems, deal soundly with their subject, 
the overall result is disappointingly in- 
complete. 

ELAINE DENBY [A] 
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English Art 1800-1870. 


By T. S. R. Boase. Vol. X of the Oxford 
History of English Art, ed. by T. S. R. 
Boase. 94 in. xxiv + 352 pp., 97 plates, 
12 plans. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. £2 10s. 


Volume X of the Oxford History of English 
Art surveys painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and decoration from the Napoleonic Wars 
to Gladstone’s first ministry. One is apt to 
approach such a work with the feeling that 
capsule compendia are hard to write, hard 
to read, and hard to review. This one is 
fascinating to pore through at length; it is 
hard to do justice to in a short space, and 
it must have been a tremendous yet enjoy- 
able task to write. 

However some of it may overlap portions 
of more specialised surveys, it splendidly 
justifies itself by presenting the performers, 
the patrons, and the critics of the visual 
arts in their context of the history of this 
period of extraordinary changes. The fact 
that this book is able to draw upon 
researches in 19th-century architecture by 
Summerson, Hitchcock, Pevsner, and many 
others shows how the study of architectural 
history in this country has leaped ahead 
since the comparable section of G. M. 
Young’s Early Victorian England was 
written in the 1930s. 

The proportion of space allotted to 
various key figures is for the most part 
well-balanced, except perhaps in the case 
of Nash and Soane: eight pages for Nash 
to two for Soane seems almost overdoing 
the former’s quantitative success (and com- 
parative freedom from demolition and from 
Sir Herbert Baker) and it may be a serious 
omission not to mention the influence of 
Soane’s teaching. In fact, one would be less 
likely to refer here for major figures who are 
treated elsewhere; but for a large array of 
minor figures it should be much consulted, 
as well as for its survey of the whole texture 
of the period in relation to the arts, from 
the private founding of the Old Water- 
Colour Society to the public launching of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The book ends with the new art of 
photography and with London’s first view 
of the Impressionists at Durand-Ruel’s 
gallery in New Bond Street, and the begin- 
ning of a different world that was to end in 
1914. In that period beyond this book, Mr 
Boase surprisingly says that English archi- 
tecture was to count for little abroad. Let 
us hope that Volume XI in the series, 
English Art from 1870, will correct that 
view with full reference to Muthesius and 
other apostles of England in Germany, as 
well as to English influences on Continental 
Art Nouveau. No doubt the limits implied 
by ‘English’ in the title will not prohibit 
inclusion of the Glasgow School. The 
Sassenach taint does not prevent some 
happy description of art and other exercises 
in Edinburgh in the present volume. 

The text, in spite of the amount of matter 
crammed into it, rides easily with a nice 
touch of ironic humour here and there. The 
footnotes are a mine of information in 
themselves, providing a considerable exten- 
sion to the bibliographies of contemporary 
and later works at the end of the book. 
The plates are clear and well chosen. 

The author, who is also editor of the 
series, brings a gift for learned and civilised 
synthesis to seven decades that were prolific 
and voluble and, as he proves to us, what- 


ever the changes in taste, richly endowed 
with works of art. 
PRISCILLA METCALF 


Art and Architecture in Belgium 1600-1800. 


By H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile. Pelican 
History of Art. 104 in. xix + 236 pp. + 160 
plates. Penguin Books. 1960. £3 3s. 


This volume must have set its editor some 
awkward problems. The geographical one 
he sensibly cuts through by applying the 
19th century name Belgium to the Southern 
Netherlands. The temporal one, however, 
is a little more confusing: despite the title’s 
date limits, architecture, though not art, 
has been taken back to the point of the 
earliest Renaissance influences. The Renais- 
sance arrived early in the 16th century as 
ornament on Gothic structure. By about 
1520 it was itself becoming the structure, 
however unorthodox, and the freedom with 
which the new influences were assimilated 
brought with it its own problems; reference 
to the sources could not, for instance, pro- 
vide guidance for the handling of steep 
gables. 

Though the country was torn by wars and 
subjected to foreign domination, the first 
half of the 17th century was the great 
period for Flemish Baroque, and the run- 
ning was made largely by ecclesiastical, 
especially Jesuit, architecture. Baroque 
treatment was often decorative rather than 
spatial, and Gothic rib-vaulting and ground 
plan lingered in the churches throughout 
the 17th century. As to secular architecture, 
the Grande Place at Brussels shows how 
enduring were the native traditions. 

The truth is that though the architecture 
of this period in Flanders is interesting 
enough in its regional presentation of Italian, 
and, in the later 18th century, French 
classical, forms, it did not produce any 
outstanding figures, a point perhaps made 
decisively enough by the fact that only 25 
pages (in a separate section and by a 
separate author, Dr ter Kuile) are here 
devoted to it, in contrast to the Pelican 
History volumes on similar periods in 
France and Italy, where in each case archi- 
tecture is treated chronologically with the 
other arts and occupies more than half the 
total text. 

But it is in painting, of course, that the 
great achievements of the period lie, in 
Van Dyck, Jordaens, Brouwer, David 
Teniers, and above all in Rubens, of whose 
work Dr Gerson produces a most lucid 
and congenial study, embellished with over 
50 plates. 


Building Roundabout 


By Arthur Kenyon. 8} in. 133 pp. The 
Builder. 1960. 10s. 6d. 


Those who followed the weekly articles on 
‘Everyday Things’ in The Builder will be 
glad to see them collected in this, the 
magazine’s first effort at book production. 
A dull cover and some misprints can be 
excused by the very readable contents. 

The author is one of those rare men, a 
highly qualified and experienced practi- 
tioner who has the ability of reaching 
across the borders of professionalism to 
the man on the job. Brought up in the 
building industry, he knows why and how 
things are done on site and has a genuine 
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admiration for the tradesman. At a time 
when traditional crafts are declining it is 
well to be reminded of the little touches of 
workmanship and finish that used to be 
taken for granted but often now are regarded 
as an imposition, especially by big con- 
tractors, if required by the architect. 

We are guided through protocol for the 
ceremonies and the courtesies of the 
industry. Tricks of the trade are exposed. 
Fast-vanishing techniques are revived by 
the author’s enthusiasm. Alternately wise 
and whimsical, his observations tempered 
strongly with nostalgia, Mr Kenyon 
imparts much practical information and 
provides food for thought on the loss of 
dignity that has followed the passion for 
economies in building. Quietly he persuades 
us that it is human relations, the workman’s 
pride and respect for good work and know- 
ledgeability on the part of the architect that 
really count. One would expect his jobs to 
be happy, if lacking that superlative degree 
of efficiency that time-and-motion study 
men are expected to bring. 

Some will detect reactionary undertones, 
but it is no bad thing to throw this modest 
architect’s book in the scales against the 
overload of art criticism and managerial 
instruction with which the profession has 
lately been burdened by journalists and 
business experts. 

EDWARD JAMILLY [4] 


The Cathedrals of England. 


By Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 10th 
ed. by Bryan Little. 73 in. 224 pp. incl. pls. 
(98 figs.) and 26 text plans. Batsford. 1960. 
18s. 


The text of this work, first published in 
1934, has been revised and is both his- 
torical and architectural; it is fairly up to 
date in its references to Liverpool (Roman 
Catholic) and Coventry. As compared with 
the earliest editions the misleading 224 
pages, which include unnumbered plates, 
cannot be compared with the old 128 which 
did not; there are 98 plate illustrations as 
against 134, some now larger, some only 
half-page, but the 32 charming little 
sketches in the text have gone, as have 
also the endpaper map and diagrams. The 
new edition has thinner, tougher paper and 
is therefore a slimmer volume, of slightly 
smaller format, and the type is clearer and 
slightly larger. The glossary remains, as do 
the 26 plans, enlarged, but not included 
in the list of ‘illustrations’ (which now 
seems to mean photographic only). The 
captions now give dates and craftsmen. 

As this follows a new edition (1956) of 
the same publishers’ companion work, 
Harvey and Felton’s English Cathedrals, 
it is opportune to compare them. Batsford 
and Fry, of course, describes the cathedrals 
individually, Harvey collectively; whereas 
the latter is specialist, the former is more 
popular in appeal. Batsford and Fry alone 
includes last-and-present-century examples, 
and a section — now slightly enlarged — on 
parish-church cathedrals, the most useful 
single feature. Of the plans mentioned 
Harvey has 14, and against its plate figures 
Harvey has 75 plus tail-pieces; he also has 
a new map. The caption details mentioned 
seem mostly not to have caught up with 
the latest Harvey. 

Batsford and Fry’s main divisions - 
greater cathedrals (i.e. presumably, monas- 


tic or collegiate), parish-church, and 
modern (i.e. 19th and 20th century) - are 
a little overlapping; St Paul’s goes in the 
first series, but the Roman Catholic ones 
are dismissed in the introduction. Within 
the three categories the cathedrals are 
alphabetical. 

The index is good, though a few modern 
architects’ names are omitted. Few errors 
in the work have been spotted: ‘Weightman’ 
had only one n; in the captions of figures 18, 
‘choir’ should read ‘chapter-house’, 28, 
‘Sir Giles’ should be ‘Sir George’, and in 
39 the words ‘in part’ should follow the 
date. 

H. V. M. R. 


The Buildings of England. Leicestershire and 
Rutland (BE 18), Buckinghamshire (BE 19). 


By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7 in. Penguin Books. 
1960. 10s. 6d. 


Shell Guides. Suffolk. By Norman Scarfe; 
Mid Wales. By David Verey. 94 in. Faber 
and Faber. 1960. 12s. 6d. each. 


The Betjeman and Pevsner schools of guide 
writing may be seen as two distinct poles. 
They are distinct because on the one hand, 
Betjeman is concerned not only with archi- 
tecture, but also with landscape, customs, 
and ways of life. Pevsner, on the other hand, 
has one prime commitment: to describe in 
scholarly architectural terms the buildings 
of England. Critics of his work have often 
unjustly ignored this prima facie obligation, 
but whatever comparison is made between 
the two types of guide writer, one dominant 
fact emerges: no one guide can meet all 
one’s wishes. The warmth of Betjeman’s 
introductions, passed on to his respective 
authors, brings one intimately into the pre- 
sence of the genius loci. Although the work 
of his authors is often uneven, yet behind 
his compilations there is that glowing desire 
to get at the spirit of a place, and to persuade 
the traveller to go there willy nilly. One feels 
that Pevsner, because of his special commit- 
ments, presumes the traveller is already in 
the place, and is ready for his admirable, 
succinct and scholarly comments. He has 
the European vision and this is reflected 
everywhere in his guides; perhaps nowhere 
more so than in his descriptions of the 
cathedrals. This building type is the unifying 
core—more so than the country houses—of 
his perambulations. Perhaps one day the 
cathedral portions will be edited in one 
volume. It would be a remarkable work 
and Pevsner would be the super John 
Britton of his day. 

Both his volumes under review follow 
the now standard pattern: introduction; 
alphabetically arranged descriptions; glos- 
sary of terms, perhaps the best small one 
yet available; and 64 pages of plates. 
Pevsner invites the spotting of gaps and 
mistakes. This is inevitable, for the perfect 
guide would be boring; would destroy the 
delight of personal discovery; and would 
prohibit the benefits to be obtained by 
criticism. The highlights of Buckingham- 
shire are undoubtedly Eton College, and 
there the analysis of Holford’s fan vault; 
and Stowe, and there the perambulation of 
its landscape garden. Buckinghamshire is a 
Home County and suffers from a familiarity 
to anyone whose vortex is London. Yet 
Pevsner has managed to pull some good 
things out of his bag. Lord Nottingham’s 


monument at Ravenstone is qa 
baroque gesture, and the 1552 
monument at Wing is an unexpected breath 
of Franco-Italian air in a Tustic yj 


Dormer 


Nothing could be more enchantin ‘ 
Gothic Hampden House. The reg 
tation on this volume is, however, not what 
it should be, most notably in the domestic 
field. There are some peculiar, albeit well. 
known, omissions. Gibbs did the Cannons 

Fawley chancel and the Mausoleum there 

also came from Cannons. Avain, Gibbs did 
the early Georgian interiors at Hartwell 

The Bridge at Eyethorpe is by Ware ang 
was published by him as an exemplar, Per. 
haps the most important gap lies in the 
failure to record that Wren was working on 
the Stowe gardens in 1683, just when the 
17th century house there was going up, He 
should be seen as at the head of a succession 
of great English architects concerned with 
the layout. There is also evidence from 
Temple’s notebooks that he designed West. 
bury Manor. 

Leicestershire and Rutland is undoubtedly 
the better volume because, as the counties 
have not been treated architecturally in the 
past, it makes a real contribution. Pevsner 
has rightly gone to town with Leicester, a 
city that has at last received a deserved 
attention. The biggest house is perhaps 
Belvoir Castle, where, however, there is no 
evidence that John Webb was responsible 
for the late Commonwealth rebuilding. A 
more likely candidate is Samuel Marsh, who 
adhered to the plan outline of the old castle, 
Rutland is also a pleasure. The crazy Nor- 
man chancel arch at Tickencote is well 
known. The Exton monuments are less 
known; and a revelation to the interested 
layman will be the tour de force of Burley 
House. It certainly needs investigation, 
although Finch rather than Lumley was 
responsible for this example of proto- 
Palladianism. The plan is based upon a 
published one by Palladio, and the eleva- 
tions, clumsy although they are in their 
extent, could have been built by the Smith 
school 30 years later. All in all it is a 
surprising and very advanced house. 


Das Maurerbuch. 


By A. Behringer and F. Rek. 9th edition. 
113 in. 424 pp., incl. 1,355 illus. Ravens- 
burg: Otto Maier Verlag. DM. 46. 


Although first published as recently as 1949, 
Das Maurerbuch is now in its ninth 
(expanded) edition, and 80,000 copies are 
in circulation. Roughly translatable as ‘The 
Mason’s Book’, but more clumsily and 
accurately (although less literally) as ‘The 
Building Craftsman’s Compendium’, it 
explains in straightforward and untechnical 
language every process in the construction 
of a building from reading the architect's 
drawings to the completion of the roof, 
finishes inside and out, etc. Materials and 
methods, both traditional and modern, are 
described and costs and quantities analysed. 
It may be invidious to pick out particular 
sections for praise, but the chapter on 
staircases appears to be outstandingly help- 
ful. The volume contains nearly 1,400 
illustrations of details, and is organised 
with the unflagging zeal and meticulous 
thoroughness which are so typical of 


German books of this kind. 
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n Marley Vertical Feature Tiles are made 


hitect’s to the same high standards associated with Marley Roof Tiles, 
> roof, and are also backed 
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by the famous Marley dual guarantee. 


y help- 
- KENT - Sevenoaks 55255 - London Showrooms: 251 Tottenham Court Road - 
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rustproofed steel windows 
welcome the traveller 


Williar 
ROFTE 
Light, ventilation, ease of cleaning, sound control, a for today’s hotels, Williams & Williams rustproofed § alot \ 
happy colour scheme—whatever the requirements steel windows can be specially designed to meetthem. § WILL! 
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WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


This view of the bedroom 
block and escape stair- 
case illustrates the con- 
trasting blue and white 
colour scheme chosen 
for Skyway. The blue 
Plyglass infilling panels 
are backed by Thermalite 
insulation blocks. With 
quarter inch glass 
throughout the building, 
this effectively reduces 
airport noise to a 
minimum. 


at Europe’s 
largest 
air hotel 


With years of experience in catering for the its requirements the brief called for maximum 
traveller, Skyway Hotels Ltd. had no doubt about sound insulation and a creative use of exterior 
the way they wanted to build at London Airport. colour. In addition, the installation had to keep 
A room for the night or a few hours, breakfast at pace with an eight months building schedule. 
mid-day, or a banquet at short notice for a party Skyway was handed over three weeks ahead of 
delayed by fog—these are a few of the things today’s | time—and has proved to be just what the traveller 
air passengers may need. And, of course, the wanted. A new bedroom wing, commissioned soon 
right atmosphere must be part of the service. after the hotel opened, has just been completed. 
Williams & Williams purpose made steel windows Once again Williams & Williams purpose-made 
were specified throughout this contract. Amongst windows were used throughout. 


For bedrooms at ground level a stall door was specially designed In the shopping arcade, passengers can make their purchases and 
to give direct access to a car park outside. The clean, simple lines then enjoy a few moments peace and quiet between flights. A 
of the general design are preserved by installing the opening feature of the arcade is the glazed front set at an angle. These 
window and ventilator light in the upper half of the door. Williams & Williams windows were specially designed to bring in 
the maximum amount of light and make room for the plant trough. 


Architects: Fitzroy Robinson & Partners. 
Contractors: Bernard Sunley & Sons Ltd. 


forward looking building products 


Wiliams & Williams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, 
ROFTEN movable steel partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, 
allof which can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER - WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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WRITTEN FOR 
ARCHITECTS 


by Richard Eve, 8. ARCH (McGill), A.R.1.8.A. 
with 350 illustrations by Bernard Myers, A.R.C.A. 


This unique publication covers all modern 
techniques used in heating homes, from basic 
principles through to completion of 

design. The GumweE thus brings together in one 
single volume all essential information 

on problems of heating. 

The GuiE is divided into 12 sections, each of 
which can be separately extracted when 
required for on-site reference. 


1 Oil for domestic heating 

2 Heat and comfort 

3 Domestic hot water supply 

4 Space heating by hot water 
5S Heat loss calculations 

6 Pipe and pump calculations 
7 Embedded coil panel heating 
8 Space heating by warm air 

9 Burners, boiler units and ancillaries 
10 Conversion to oil 

11 Estimating the cost 
12 Testing and servicing 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
PRICE FOUR GUINEAS 


from Esso Petroleum Company, Limited Cheques should be made payable to 
ASP Dept, 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1 ; Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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oes begging 


Here’s ‘a chance going begging’ to make trebly sure 
there'll be no disruption of progress or need for costly 
modification and calamitous delay in your project. 
Along with client and consultant, call inthe contractor; 
his wealth of practical experience in current construct- 
ional techniques and their specialised applications is 
invaluable at the planning stage. 

Faithful to the last detail of construction and design, 
Monk are called in by many clients from the first 
analysis. With client and consultant, Monk ‘stand 
guard’ against error or omission at any stage of pro- 
ject development, ensuring efficient, economic and 
uninterrupted progress right through to prompt 
completion. 

Monk resources are at your service to protect your 
project from disruption or delay. 


A. MONK AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Warrington and London 
Offices at: Hull, Middlesbrough and Stamford 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, BUILDING AND REINFORCED CONCRETE CONTRACTORS 
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Quiet-please! 


To ease the ear and please the eye 


USE TREETEX FOR EFFICIENT SOUND ABSORPTION! 


= 
TREETAC DECORAC DECORAC 


Ask for details of this versatile range of acoustic tiles|;and sheets 


SHEET SIZES 4x8 


ACOUSTICS LIMITED 


* 

PERMANENT EXHIBITORS AT 
THE BUILDING CENTRES 

IN LONDON & MANCHESTER 


8, GUILFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C!! 
Telephone: CHAncery 7387 & 5919 


AIBA 
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? F There are Nine types 
TREETAC D M.C-S. PERFOTEX 
16° x 16° SLOTAC 
sp 
TREETEX 
| 
| 


* Light weight — substantial reduction in dead load; 
lighter to mix, to carry, to apply. 


* Fire resistant — high fire ratings with steelwork, timber, 
prestressed and reinforced concrete. 


* Firm adhesion — outstanding on all normal backgrounds, 
including concrete. 


* Thermal insulation — two to three times the insulation 
value of sanded plasters. 


* Cracking resistance — maximum resistance due to the 
resilience of the aggregate. 


And it is much cheaper to batch and mix your own plasters on site 


FOR PLASTERS, ROOF SCREEDS, FLOOR SCREEDS AND LOOSE FILL 


Ni fw Send for full details — 
The Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators,59 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. Telephone: METropolitan 9101 
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C. A. Parsons & Co. Lid., Fossway 
Research Centre. Architect:- Maurice 
H. Bebb, L.R.1.B.A. 


This very large project contains 
VITROSLAB in two colours, 
PLYGLASS Clear Double Glazing and tomorrow! 
Units (all with polished plate « 
leaves), a number of special THE 
constructions tailor-made to the 
Architect's specifications 
and Slatted Plyglass 
internally. 
The PLYGLASS range of sealed double 


glazing units is the most comprehensive — 
in the world. 


EDINBURGH WAY -: HARLOW - ESSEX 


Telephone: Harlow 24271 Cables: Plylux Harlow 
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BULLDOG CLIPS 
(Regd.) 


types have been specified and used for 
contracts of varied and unusual requirements, 
Bull Dog, as the original floor and ceiling 
clip, has had a longer proving life with 
consistent and experienced development than 
any similar fixing system. 

There are now fourteen main types and many 
special variations. Bulletin No. 10 giving 

full details can be had on request. 


THE A | ] COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
94-98 PETTY FRANCE-LONDON $.W.1° Telephone ABBey 5911 


SSS and over 20,000,000 Standard and Acoustic 
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no other 
emulsion paint 
has achieved— 


Since its introduction to the trade, just over a 
year ago, Brolac P.E.P. has revolutionised 
painting practice. It can be used on any sound 
surface, glossy or flat, inside and outside, to 
give a first-class matt finish. Brolac P.E.P.is jam the illu 
based on an exclusive Vinyl Co-Polymer § (see dis 
formula and has remarkable powers of 
adhesion, combined with exceptional resist- 
ance to tough conditions. It needs less 
preparation work and dries in 1-2 hours. 
Architects are specifying it and decorators 
are using it for many important contracts. 
‘May we send you details? 


JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LIMITED, HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 11-5 ST. PANCRAS WAY, N. W. 1- 26 PARK ROW, LEEDS 1 J 
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When every inch of wall is wanted 


Wherever maximum space is a functional necessity—and there are many instances, such as shops, libraries and 
exhibition rooms—the problem arises of how to make provision for a heating system that gives the proper require- 
ments of evenly distributed warmth, functions economically, and neither takes up useful wall space nor offends 
aesthetically by spoiling a clean-looking line. 

This, of course, is one of the situations for which Crane Skirting Heating was specifically designed. This system, 
which employs heating panels in place of the usual skirting boards, is rapidly gaining favour. It is clear that this 
system gives the designers considerable flexibility of arrangement. The heating panels are quite unobtrusive and 
maybe used round the entire room if necessary, eliminating ‘hot spots’ and distributing the warmth evenly. In 
the illustration the position of the Skirting Heating panels is indicated by arrows. They are Type R 6-inch 
(see diagram). It will be readily appreciated how well this system disposes of the window condensation problem. 


3 types of Crane Skirting Heating Type R (radiant) 6-inch Type R (radiant) 9-inch to match Type RC Type RC (radiant-convector) 9-inch 
Type RC 9-inch is particularly suitable for 


1 
installing beneath picture-windows and 
similar features, using elsewhere Type R LS 
9-inch to match. Type R 6-inch meets 
smaller heat requirements. Panels are in 
2-ft and 1-ft lengths and are made in cast oie 


iron for resistance todamage and corrosion. 
Decoration; this can be done after instal- 
lation to suit any colour scheme 


Crane Ltd., 15-16 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, 

Cc RAN E E.C.4. London Showrooms: 118 Wigmore St., London, W.1 

everythi j kirti in and Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Branches: 
ry hing points to ; s irting heat g Birmingham, Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, 
Manchester. Works : Halifax and Ipswich. 
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the larger 
they come 
the better 


Our illustration shows a large Modernfold installation—they come larger— 
they come smaller. No matter what the space division problem there is always 
a Modernfold. Luxuriously covered in PVC leathercloth in a wide choice 

of colours, custom made for each specific installation, Modernfold 

are draughtproof, quiet and easy of operation, need no floor 

track and are light to handle. 


If noise is a problem, the new SOUNDMASTER will provide 
the answer—specially designed for use where quiet 

working conditions are required. The effectiveness of 
SOUNDMASTER has been proved by conclusive tests, 
details of which are available on application. 


Whatever your problem in room division we will gladly advise you. Write today for full details. 


HOME FITTINGS (cr. sritainy LTD. 


(DEPT.JR 4) VICTORIA WORKS HILL TOP WEST BROMWICH STAFFS. 
Telephone: Wednesbury 0761 


REMEMBER—MODERNFOLD ALWAYS FILL THE GAP—COMPLETELY 


—covered in paintable P.VA 
leathercloth—the door in the 
lower price range, available 
particularly for estate developers 
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cn ranges of Crittall aluminium windows, designed to match 
the most forward-looking architectural concepts and to meet the 
toughest practical demands. 
Thorough research, advanced design and manufacturing techniques, 
anew factory specialising in aluminium windows and equipped with 
the most up-to-date anodizing plant—these, allied to Crittall’s long 
experience, help to make tomorrow’s buildings better to live in and 
work in, less costly to maintain. 


Barclays Bank Ltd., Croydon. An installation of Crittall Aluminium Casements. 
Architect: H. Hubbard Ford, F.R.1.B.A. Builders: Carlton Contractors Ltd. 
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Write for leaflet 250B 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
BRAINTREE « ESSEX - Branches and 
depots throughout the country 
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Lia East Molesey 


is the Trianco efficiency rating 
so outstandingly high? 


More heat 
at less cost 
-and 
it’s British 


N.C.B. 
Homewarming 
Plan 


Nowyoucanafford 
the luxury of a 
TRIANCO Boiler 
through the NCB 
Homewarming 
Scheme. Nodeposit 
and repayments 
over 5 years plus 
tax allowances 
mean your TRI- 
ANCO Boiler will 
pay for itself. 


Write for Brochures and specifications to Dept. R.I.B.A./7/4 
Trianco Ltd., Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey. Emberbrook 3300 (8 lines) 


The cost of a boiler can never be measured in terms of initial outlay— 
it is how much it costs to operate and how efficiently it does its job 
that counts in the long run. 

This is why so many heating engineers advise their clients to install 


a Trianco Boiler... they know it provides automatically controlled 
heating with the greatest efficiency and economy. 

There is no real mystery ‘why’. After years of research and development 
Trianco Engineers have perfected a heat exchanger attaining the 

peak of efficiency with either solid fuel or oil. This, coupled with Trianco 
craftsmanship and the use of only the finest materials, means low 
operating costs, plus years of trouble free service. 

There are now hundreds of ‘Case Histories’ of satisfied Trianco userz— 
why not let us add you to our list? 

Trianco Solid Fuel Boilers from 50,000 B.t.u. to 2 million B.t.u. 

Trianco Oil Fired Boilers from 100,000 B.t.u. to 3 million B.t.u. 
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SPECIALISTS 


When symptoms of stress 
and strain become concrete, 
it’s natural to turn to the specialist 
for an informed opinion. 
Where operating in concrete is concerned, 


G.K.N. Reinforcements Ltd. have 


been specialists for thirty years, and 


have a prescription for most problems. 


“Gknow how” it might be said, is not necessarily everything ; 


the complete practitioner also knows his client’s local problems, 


It’s a real advantage to have branches all over the country 


which ensure that local gknowledge assists your operation 


and that steel deliveries are made to requirements. 


If you want to put steel into concrete 
consult the specialists 


Reinforcements Ltd. 


LONDON Chancery 1616 
MANCHESTER Ardwick 1691 
MIDDLESBROUGH Middlesbrough 3843 
CARDIFF Cardiff 35220 
LEICESTER Leicester 25114 


SMETHWICK Smethwick 1991 
GLASGOW Bell 2444 
SOUTHAMPTON Southampton 22167 
BRISTOL Bristol 21555 
LEEDS Leeds 27311 
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Hull University Architects Messrs Forsyth & Portney 


ELGAR 7292/7 


LUXFER LIMITED - WAXLOW ROAD - LONDON - NWio- Phone 


RIBA Ji 
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The Carlton Tower 
Cadogan Place, London, S.W.! 


Architect: Michael Rosenauer, F.R.I.B.A., A.I.A. 
Contractors: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, Ltd. 


Air Conditioning, Heating, Hot and Cold Water, 


Sanitary Services and Sprinkler Installation 
were entrusted to MATTHEW HALL & Co. LTD 


MATTHEW HALL 


EST. 1848 & co. LTD. 


MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, 101-108 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
MUSEUM 3676 


Glasgow Manchester Bristol Johannesburg Germiston 
MATTHEW HALL Cape Town Welkom _ Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) West Indies 


92/7 
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LOWER 
CONVERSIONS 


Thermal Insulation 
and Fire Resistance 


Gypsum plasterboard helps you to meet current thermal 
insulation needs without increasing fire hazards. 

Because it meets Class 1 requirements, B.S. 476, Spread of 
Flame Test, without additional treatment, it is economical in 
both time and labour. It is available at a low cost .. . averaging 
2/6d. per sq. yd. on bulk consignments. 


He 
Ce 
INTERESTING BOOKLETS AVAILABLE St 
Booklets prepared for both technical and non- a 
technical readers, give comprehensive information Ce 
on the use of plasterboard in conversions. Write for 
your free copies to... 
MEMBERS The British Plaster Board (Manufacturing) Limited - Gyproc Products Limited - Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
An Association for the promotion, encouragement and development of the proper use of gypsum plasterboard. Plaster- 
board made by members meets the highest standards, and their experienced technicians give real after-sales service. 
G.P.0. BOX NO. 321, LONDON, N.W.I. 


CON.2 
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FORESIGHT 
Haywards’ purpose-made products are IN THE CITY 


again the choice for two more of 
London's fine new, modern buildings; 
Headquarters for the London 
Salvage Corps, and Ivanhoe House, 
both in Aldersgate Street. 


Ivanhoe House for Messrs. Bradbury Greatorex & Co. Ltd. H.Q. for London Salvage Corps. 


Haywards supplied: Metal Windows, Crete-o-Lux Haywards will be supplying: Metal Windows, Crete-o-Lux 
Concrete Pavement Lights, Steel Doors and Metal Concrete Roof Lights, Reform Roof Glazing, Steel Doors, 
Staircase Balustrading and Guard Rail. and Metal Staircase Balustrading and Guard Rail. 


Architects: Howell & Brooks. 


Architects: Sydney Tatchell Son & Partners Contractors: Messrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (Great 
Contractors: Messrs. Humphreys Ltd. Britain) Ltd., 


Artist’s perspective by courtesy of Howell & Brooks. 


HAYWARDS LTD 


HAYWARDS LTD. UNION STREET - LONDON S.E.1 


TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 6035 
TELEGRAMS: HAYWARD BROS. SEDIST LONDON 
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The G.E.C. 101 range of fluorescent 
fittings offers a wide choice of 
designs for every lighting require- 
ment. Employing the G.E.C. basic 
channel with its advantages of ver- 
satility and economy in installation 
and maintenance, they are used with 
14 to 8 ft. single or twin Osram 
guaranteed tubes. 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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For every major heating job there’sa 
versatile IDEAL Britannia Boiler. 
Choose from a range of hand-fired, 
mechanically-stoked or oil-burning 
models. All are extremely easy to 
assemble and, if heating requirements 
should increase, are just as easy to 


enlarge as no separate base is required. 


Each section fits ezactly, as the 
beaded edges are ground to give 
tight joints and maximum 
draught control. 


Further proof of Britannia 

versatility : the oil-burning model 

can be converted to solid fuel with the 
minimum of trouble and expense. 


For full details please write to 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD 
IDEAL HOUSE: GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON W1 Telephone GERrard 8686 
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BRITAIN'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


OF DOMESTIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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IS THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK 
BUILT 


Jack’s house is insulated with Fibreglass. 

Fibreglass in the attic and between cavity walls stops heat 
escaping and keeps it inside where it belongs. The cost is 
small—practically speaking negligible—in comparison with 
the cost of a house. But the difference it makes is far from 
negligible. It is one of the simplest and most certain con- 
tributions an architect can make to his clients’ comfort. Not 
only in winter but in summer. Insulation works both ways, 
keeping heat out as well as in. In fact it is now recognised 
that insulation is not a luxury but a necessity. We feel sure 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED: ST. 


HELENS LANCASHIRE: TELEPHONE ST. 


your? 
com fre 


juat Qs arm 


Comfort 
jut 


that you will agree that it should be standard practice ani 
we hope that you agree that it should be Fibreglass. If you 
don’t, perhaps you will drop us a line and allow one of our 
technical people to put the facts before you. 


for comfort’s sake insulate with 


HELENS 4022 
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says aK REG NEWELL 

at Norman Cross & Beebys Works, 
Peterborough. 

“Just take the sandfaced side alone. 

I’ve got chaps stacking for ‘setting’ in the 
kilns at the rate of 15,000 a day each— 
every single working day. Try it sometime 
you’ve a mind to improve your grip.” 


x REGINALD NEWELL 
Works Manager, 41 years 
with the Company. 


Modern methods of brickmaking on the scale necessary to satisfy 
the enormous appetite of the building industry demand that many 
varied and specialised services be available at all times. 


The organization built up by London Brick Company Limited 
over the years embraces not only the means to produce the bricks, 
but all the ancillary services necessary to maintain production at 


a high level. 


This organization is necessarily a complex one and calls for close 
co-ordination between production personnel and the men who 
keep them going—engineers, foundrymen, fitters, electricians, pit 
men and a host of other skilled craftsmen—all working as a team. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
> Midland District Office: Prudential Bldgs., St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: Royal London Bldgs., Baldwin St., Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 


Northern District Office: St Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 


PHORPRES 
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for 
illuminated 
ceilings 


‘Elcoplas’ louvres 
installed at 
BERKERTEX 


Berkertex London Fashion Centre, 309, Oxford 

Street, London, W.1. 

Architect:— 

Office: W. H. Marmorek, Dr. Eng., FRIBA. 

Shop: The late Mr. Bronek Katz, MBE, Dipl. Ing. Arch. 
FSIA, of Bronek Katz and R. Vaughan. 


ELCO PLASTICS’ LIMITED 


Desborough Park Road, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Tele: 4/11 
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Maximum workability 


LYTAG gives greater workability for a particular mix than any other lightweight aggregate, because 
its spherical particles present the minimum surface area to be wetted. 


Minimum shrinkage and high early strength 


The low water contents of LYTAG concretes lead to reduced drying shrinkages and give high early 
strengths. Surface finishes obtained on precast concrete units are smooth and pleasing. 


High fie resistance with low ‘U’ values 

The combustible content of LYTAG is less than 4%. It will withstand temperatures of up to 1,000° C 
without damage. At the same time, it provides a ‘U’ value well below that of ordinary concrete. For 
example, the ‘U’ value of a 6” LYTAG structural concrete element would be less than a half that of the 
same element in dense concrete. 

60% Air—roo% efficient 

LYTAG is produced from pulverised fuel ash by a carefully controlled sintering process. Spherical in 
shape, it has a slightly roughened surface so providing an excellent key for the adhesion of cement. 


Technical literature covering all aspects of LYTAG will be forwarded on request. Write to: 


LYTAG 
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Western red 
cedar 


With a tree of great age (1,200 years is not unusual) a timber of enor- 
mous resilience may be taken for granted. Yet Western Red Cedar is 
also the lightest of all commercial softwoods and is unsurpassed in 
its easy workability. Free from pitch or resin, highly resistant to decay, 
acids and alkalies, handsome both in texture and colour — few timbers 
combine so many rare qualities, or provide a better material for so 
many different uses. Roof decking, exterior cladding, interior panel- 
ling, door and window framing, moulding and partitioning, are just 
some examples. For further information contact the Commercial 
Secretary (Timber), Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London SW1. 


West Coast woods 


give shape 
to an exciting 
architectural design 


The sp 
THE | 
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The ARCON MULTIFORM is the latest addition to a wide 


A SIGNIFICANT 
ADVANCE 


IN NEW BUILDING grid of 4’ o” is designed for buildings up to four storeys high 
TECHNIQUES 


range of simplified methods of construction using 


standardized components. This type of building, with planning 


and is suitable for flats, schools, office-blocks, hospitals 


and hotels. Full specification brochure available on request. 


ARCON MULTIFORM 


7 


| 


THE OWNER 
THE ARCHITECT 
THE BUILDER 


ALL AGREE... 


SIMPLIFIES BUILDING 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LIMITED 
41 WELBECK STREET - W1 - TEL: HUN 6666 


BABA 


The sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD + STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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large span lightweight 
reinforced roofing, 
external and partition 
wall units 


With the introduction of reinforced roofing and wall panels, Thermalite 
Ytong Limited carry the established Thermalite concept of ‘built-in’ 
insulation a step further. To ensure maximum production and good 


delivery, an entirely independent production unit has been set up. 


The units are manufactured from cement, sand, 
pulverised fuel ash and steel reinforcement adequately 
protected. They have a dry density range of 30-40 
Ibs/cu. ft. and a low ‘U’ value. 


The units will be delivered and erected by trained Thermalite teams. 


For full technical details please write to: 


THERMALITE YTONG LIMITED 


Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 
Telephone: Coleshill 2081 


A | COMPANY 


RIBA 
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STEEL PARTITIONING 


AS MODERN AS TOMORROW-—streamlined steel partitioning 


that is designed to provide the light and quiet that is so 

b S essential a working background to efficiency. An installa- 

ni tion of NSE interior partitioning suggests quality im every 
line, and yet the practical considerations of ease of installing 

in and adaptation to meet the needs of staff expansion, are 


standard ‘built-in’ features. 
NSE Interior steel partitioning is made in a variety of grades, 
suitable for office, factory or higher executive suites, meeting the 
requirement of modern industry. 


and in the 
short run too! 


Get to know more 
about NSE Partitioning. 
The fully detailed 
and illustrated 28 pp 
book will be sent 

to you free by 
return of post. 


FOR OFFIGE AND FACTORY 
today it must be NISE 


NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT LTD - Howard Way, Harlow, Essex, Telephone Harlow 25651 - DisPLay SHOWROOMS IN LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, MANCHESTER 
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OXYGEN, 
in 
tic 
al 
In hospitals piped supplies of medical gases are now an essential part of 2 
routine efficiency. They enable medical gases to be used immediately in " 
wards, operating theatres and any other part of the hospital, without trans- ' 
ec 


porting cylinders from place to place. Increased safety and lower gas costs 
are additional advantages of installing pipelines. We shall be glad to let you 
have details of their design and installation. Just ask us. 


BRITISH OXYGEN IN THE SERVICE OF MEDICINE 


RADI. 
THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


SPENCER HOUSE. 27 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON S.W.1 
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There’s only (N/E simple 
way to heat water... 


NEW WORLD 


CIRCULYN 


GAS WATER HEATERS 


Architects and Municipal authorities 
interested in dwellings, modernisa- 
tion and conversion are using more 
and more gas water heaters with storage systems. 

As an example the NEW WORLD C.12LF. Circulator 
fitted to a 20 gallon cylinder, under the draining board 
or other convenient position, is normally adequate for 
an average household of up to four persons. 

Other sized NEW WORLD Circulators are available 
when hot water requirements are in excess of that 
provided by the C.12LF. All are reasonably priced, 
economical in use and easily fitted. 

In older properties existing gas and water services are 


usually adequate and do not need replacement. Design 
is such that the minimum of maintenance is required 
over a long period of usage. 

NEW WORLD Water Heaters also can be used as an 
auxiliary to a solid fuel system for intermittent use. 

Some 35 County, Borough, Urban and Rural Councils 
are using the C.12LF./20 gallon cylinder Under Draining 
Board unit including: L.C.C., Willesden, Ilford, Camber- 
well, Battersea, Coventry, Lambeth, West Ham, Enfield, 
Edinburgh, Preston, Romsey, Liverpool. 


NEW WORLD. gQas water heaters 
>. “A and forget your problems 


prooucr or 


) RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD, 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. WiLlesden 1234 
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BROUGHTON MOOR has started shipping 125,000 sq. ft. 
of Spoutcrag (Langdale Pikes) Light Sea Green, 
naturally riven slate—one inch nominally thick—as 
cladding for the 600 ft. high Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Building, Montreal. The vertical tendency 

of its intriguing unique bar markings gives this famous 
slate its particular grace. Spoutcrag Slate is intensely 
durable, and weathers beautifully. 


Spoutcrag Slate supplied only by 


Moor 


GREEN SLATE QUARRIES LTD 


Coniston, The Lake District, Lancashire 
Tel: Coniston 225/6 


Please write for technical pamphlets: Flooring, Facings 
Copings, Cills, Riven Face Slabs— 
or our expert advisory service. 


Owners—Dorchester Commerce Realty Ltd., Montreal 
Architect—Peter Dickinson, A.R.I.B.A. 

Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and London 

General Contractor—Perini Limited, Toronto 
Structural Engineers—M. 8. Yolles Associates, Toronto 
Mechanical Engineers—G. Granek Associates, Toronto 
Electrical Engineers—J. Chisvin Associates, Toronto 
Fins and Panels—Toronto Cast Stone Company Ltd. 
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Complete kitchen 
and servery 
Installations ? 

Specify.... 


Moorwoods 


Moorwoods produce a comprehensive range of 
large-scale catering equipment and complete kitchen 
installations of the highest quality. The serving 


You can now fully protect any kind of surface (brick, concrete, counter and other equipment illustrated are part 
cement, plaster, wood, hardboard, metals, asbestos, breeze of a new industrial canteen equipped by Moor- 
flocks) against even the heaviest condensation by using woods. We shall be pleased to let you have full 
Seculate Anti-Condensation Compound. details of the Moorwoods service. 


Seculate has been successfully used for internal protection in 
factories, laundries, canteens, sterilising rooms, churches, ball- 
‘toms, commercial vehicles and aircraft. It is quick-drying, 
washable, durable, won’t flake off, and gives a perfect decora- 
lve finish. It also reduces the rate of flame spread. Moorwoods Lid 
‘eculate is a simple, economical and efficient way of defeating 
wndensation and it is easy to apply. Write to Seculate Ltd. for 
fully-explanatory leaflets, or ask our Technical Department for 


FOR PEOPLE WHO ARE SATISFIED WITH THE BEST 


HARLESTON IRON WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 4 
individual advice. You'll be glad you did. Phone: SHEFFIELD 23063 (4 lines) 
SECU LATE LTD., 7 CLEVELAND ROW, London Office: VINCENT HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.! 


LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3100 


4A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 


CRC 14SC 
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All high standard 
pipe fittings from 


Kontite’s range of over 22,000 different types 
and sizes of fittings for copper tube is the 
biggest in the business. Many of these 

can be supplied straight from stock. Specials 


take only a little longer. That’s what makes 


Kontite service the best in the business. 


First-class materials and the proved efficiency 
of Kontite Gunmetal fittings are your 


guarantee of complete reliability. 


os, KAY & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD. 
¥Y BOLTON BRASS WORKS - BOLTON LANCS. 
TELEPHONE: BOLTON 21041/4 


A MEMBER OF THE ALENCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Experienced operators know 
that they’re a site better off with a 
sound, reliable and economical fence. 
Continuous testing and development 
at Barnards has now produced 
the Norvic plastic-covered chain-link 
fencing — far ahead of its rivals 
for consistent quality and wide colour 
range. And Barnards are the only 
company who are prepared to 
guarantee this fencing for fifteen years. 


Barnards’ service organisation is 


Cc. H. 
Willc 


Heatin; 


also first-class and delivery is swift and 


dependable. 


So when you need a fence, specify 


the best; specify Barnards’ Norvic 


plastic-covered chain-link fencing. 


Fence: A purchaser or receiver, and/or a storer 


of stolen goods.— 


Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. 


PLASTIC COVERED CHAIN LINK FENCING 


BARNARDS LTD. - NORWICH - TEL. 4732! 
Birmingham: Midland 3555 - London: Mansion House 8597 


WT/B1282 
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modern 
central 
heating 
ventilating 
steam 

and 

hot 

water 


installations 
c.H. KEMPTON & CO. LTD., 


Willoughby Lane, Tottenham, London, N.I7. Telephone: TOTtenham 1141/3 


Heating Division of the William Press Group. 


R. M. TURNER and HUNTERS Ltd. 


Established 1802 
Wansbeck Road, Victoria Park, London, E.9. 


Telephone: Amherst 8221 (5 lines) and at Aldermaston 
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© gee 1 Front and rear welded frames provide maximum rigidity, 
The G riffi n-G ru n dy 2 Removable back gives access to services. 
3 Metal drawer tracks and slides incorporate a cam adjustment, 
‘TEN-P Ol NT’ Al | M et al 4 Rubber buffers to drawers and doors ensure quiet operation, 
5 Recessed door and drawer-handles improve appearance, 
6 Adjustable shelves in cupboard units. 


7 Easily adjusted i ith P.V.C. 5 
Labo rato ry Fu rn itu re paceiscdlg oongy levelling feet fitted with P.V.C. shoe 


8 Detachable toe plinths. 


9 Zinc coated mild steel construction for added 
protection. 


10 Stoved melamine-base enamel inside and outside 
for easy cleaning. 

Units dismantle for shipment resulting in 

lower freight charges, and easy assembly on site. 

Full instructions are provided with each installation. 

Write for literature today. 


Griffin & George 


(LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION) LIMITED 


Morden Road Mitcham Surrey Mitcham 9201 
Walsall Road Perry Barr Birmingham 22B Birchfields 5002 
in association with Grundy Equipment Limited. 
Onc 
team 
by D 


choice ... 


Bid 


Two Ideal 410 KO Boilers fired with Nu-way 

ZH 12 oil burners together with one Ideal & 6 S 
29 KO boiler fired with Nu-way Model ZH 6 

oil burner. This is part of the heating and _— 

hot water installation at the new Shell office 

building in Bristol carried out by Messrs. 

Couzens & Akers Limited, Birmingham. 


j 


Architect: Messrs. Cotton, Ballard & Blow. 

Efficient, reliable and good-looking, yet withal Write for technical information ° 

competitive in price, Nu-way commercial — 

burners are arranged for easy maintenance NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (BOX B 504) DROITWICH The 

by non-technical staff, backed by nationwide 

ame and after-sales service. : and at: LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL I 
Dun 
RIB 
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THE DUNDEE 


LINOLEUM 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


“OFFERS ARCHITECTS 


NEW SERVICES 


1 ready to help you if you have 


any problems aboutflooring, 
the laying of linoleum under 
varying conditions, the 
quality of linoleum that 


TECHNICAL would suit your needs best, 
ADVISORY or any other queries you may 
SERVICE have in relation to the use of 


linoleum. Just contact 
Dundee whenever a problem 
arises, and one of these men 
willbe ontheirwaytoseeyou. 


On call for architects is a 
team of specialists trained 
by Dundee who are always 


THE LINOLEUM 
CENTRE 


floorings and all materials 
used in conjunction with 
Linoleum. Theinformationis 
presented visually through 
photographs, models and 
displays — but techni- 
cal staff are 


Linoleum Centre 
Wo \ 


At the new Linoleum 
Centre in Little Britain 
E.C.1, you will find 
ideas for the use of 
Linoleum, recom- 
mended methods of 
installation, genera! 
information about the 
service and mainten- 
ance of linoleum. The 
Centre has been opened in 
co-operation with the lead- 
ing manufacturers of sub- 


present 
to discuss 
particular problems. 
Why not call in at the Centre 
yourself—you're bound to 
find it interesting. 


Dundee have launched a 
new Contract quality range 
of heavy duty inlaid and plain 
linoleum in colours specially 
designed for the architect 
and designer to use in both 
modern and traditional 
schemes. Colours were 


NEW RANGE OF 
LINOLEUM COLOURS 


DESIGNED specially selected by Michael 
SPECIALLY FOR noted Colour: 
ARCHITECTS ist and Interior Designer. 


Dundee House. 39/44, Little Britain, London, E.C.1. Tel: MONarch 0477 
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“probably the most potent 


instrument in the world’’ 


For it gives most of man’s thoughts and aspirations their first 
tangible form. 

Consider a pencil, What an elegant little shaft it is! Basically 
simple, yet how indispensable to the most complex design ! 
Notice how comfortably it sits in the fingers ; for the polished 
cedar hexagon of a well-bred pencil with its many coats of 
gleaming lacquer, never forces itself upon one’s consciousness, 
but, like a good servant, unobtrusively awaits one’s bidding. 
Its smooth dense lead will give perfect reproduction of the finest 
lines, which nevertheless can easily be erased. The perfect 
point good humouredly stands heavy pressure and does not 
break, even when dropped. Pick up any degree from 6H to 2B 
(easily recognised by the coloured ends), they are true and 
never vary. 

How fortunate is the draughtsman who finds all these attributes 
embodied in one pencil ! 

Perhaps that is why Rolls-Royce exclusively specify Koh-i-noor 
in their drawing offices. 


TO L. & C. HARDTMUTH (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 


KOH-I-NOOR FACTORY, CHARD, 


Please send free samples of Koh-i-noor Draughtsman pencils for testing. 


SOMERSET 


NAME OF COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


NAME OF CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN 
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HSHO 150 years of advancement 


In 1810 we made this early type of ecclesiastical chandelier fitted for 
gas when it was the last word in elegant efficiency. Today—150 years 
later in our progressive services used by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority and by many large manufacturers, it 
remains a symbol of the traditions of Z. D. Berry & Sons—tradi- 
tions of quality and craftsmanship. It is also a reminder that nothing 
is new for long; that progress demands constant effort and an 


oe 


unrelenting search for newer ideas and techniques. 
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ADM j NISTRATOR A combination of 


component units to match the requirements of modern business. 


From retail houses or please write direct to:— 


BERESFORD & HICKS Contracts Division Curtain Road, London, E.C.2 


131-139 Curtain Road, London, E.C.2 


‘SONS LID. 1810 


CONDITIONING 
at WARRINGTON & DONGA 


BY APPOINTMENT TO | 
H.M QUEEN ELIZABETH IL 
UPHOLSTERERS & SUPPLIERS 
OF FURNISHING MATERIALS 


Units can be coupled to | 
carry desk tops sizes 
from 7’ 0” to 4’ 6”. The 
wood is mahogany and 

the tops are lined with | 
black simulation hide. 
Conference Tables sizes 
from 5’ 0” to 25’ 0” long. 
Plan and Reception 
Tables. 

Desk Chairs, revolving or 
static, with matching 
Interview and Side Chairs. 
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BOLDINGS 


invite 
you 
to 
view 
the 
jSinest 
quality 
sanitary 
fittings 
in 
their 
showrooms 


at 
Davies St., London,W.1 


JOHN BOLDING & SON LTD. 


Grosvenor Works, Davies St., London, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 6617 
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WATER REPELLENT 
WOOD PRESERVERS 


CupRINOL W.R. Clear and W.R. Green 
combine water repellency with the preserva- 
tive properties of CUPRINOL, which have 
been proved in use for nearly fifty years. By 
stabilizing movement in timber, they mini- 
mise the swelling and shrinking of wood 
under changing moisture conditions. 

CuPRINOL W.R. grades also prevent attack 
by wood-boring beetles and rot; can be 
painted or varnished over. Easy to apply on 
site by dipping. Suitable for vertical boarded 
shop fascias, boarded cladding to buildings, 
doors, ladders, window frames and all 
joinery exposed on building sites prior to 
being built in. 

THE CUPRINOL PRESERVATION 
CENTRE offers technical advice on all 
preservation problems and can arrange 
Surveys, Reports and expert treatment of 
outbreaks of Dry Rot and Woodworm in any 
part of the country. 


Please write or telephone: — 
Dept. 4, CUPRINOL LTD., Terminal House, Victoria, London, $.W.1. Tel: SLOane 9274 
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Jonwindows Galvanized Steel Curtain Walling—Scen here spanning 
two storeys, with 4” cruciform supporting ribs at 6’ 0” module, bracketed 
off floor beams. An allowance for vertical expansion is incorporated at the 
head of the curtain walling and an anodized aluminium fascia forms a 
capping around the whole perimeter. The grey Armourclad infil panels 
are secured by aluminium beads. 

Pressed steel closers between walls and curtain walling ensure complete 
office division where required. The curtain walling rests on a pressed metal 
cill incorporating a condensation channel fixed to a 44” skin of brickwork. 
The imposing entrance foyer has an aluminium screen and double swing 
armour-plate entrance doors with stainless steel push plates. 


JOHN WILLIAMS OF CARDIFF LTD 


METAL WINDOW DIVISION 


CURRAN ROAD CARDIFF + TEL: 37131 ~ Telex: 49303 
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Saunders Valve Company’s new office block 
at Cwmbran, Mon., erected by the 
Industrial Estates Management 
Corporation for Wales. 

Architects: 

Clifford Tee & Gale, F.R.I.B.A. 
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PUTS 
TOMORROW 
INTO 
PERSPECTIVE 
TODAY 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers Ltd., Woking and London 


All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 


Telephone: Langham 2271 
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STOCKS 


T JE BRICK FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Gra Description Uses 
1. Yelics Facings Uniform deep yellow colour, regular shape Facings, when a uniform colour is required, dressings, 
arches, etc. 

2. First .ard Stocks Varying colour, hard, good shape Facings 

3. Secor: Hard Stocks — varying colour, slight irregularity Facings and foundations 
in shape 

4. Mild Stocks Fairly hard. Have at least two faces of Facings for housing schemes, schools and industrial 
good colour buildings, etc. 

5. Singic Rough Stocks Very hard, irregular in shape Foundations, garden walls, etc. 

6. Common Stocks _ Soft, of regular shape ere brick or in face work with a rendered 

is 


ALSO SAND-FACED RED AND MULTI FACINGS MADE FROM THE SAME BRICKEARTH IN A 


VARIETY OF SHADES; HAND AND MACHINE MADE 2’ AND 23’ 


a Enquiries should be addressed to 


*Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., 
Portland House, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.!. 

(Tel.: ABBey 3456) 
(Works in Kent) 


Cremer, Whiting & Co., Ltd., 
Faversham, Kent. 
(Tel.: Faversham 2233) 


Eastwoods Ltd., 
Eastwood House, 158/160 City Road, 
London, E.C.1. 
(Tel.: CLErkenwell 2040) 
(Works in Essex, Kent & Hampshire) 


*The Great Wakering Brick Co., Ltd., 
11 Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 
Southend-on-sea, Essex. 

(Tel.: Southend-on-Sea 42222) 


*Low Street Brickworks Ltd., 
East Tilbury, Essex. 
(Tel.: Tilbury 2897) 


Milton Hall (Southend) Brick Co. Ltd. 
16 Warrior Square, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

(Tel.: Southend-on-Sea 66293) 


Newington Bricks Ltd., 
Newington, Nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. 
(Tel.: Newington 338) 


*Southend-on-Sea Estates Co. Ltd., 
16 Warrior Square, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

(Tel.: Southend-on-Sea 66293) 


Southend Sand & Gravel & Building 
Materials Co. Ltd., 
Hart Road, 
Thundersley, Essex. 
(Tel.: South Benfleet 2591) 


Wills & Packham Ltd., 


Sittingbourne, Kent. 
(Tel.: Sittingbourne 2143) 


* Producing London Stock Bricks only 


'4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
City 4333 


St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Lambeth, originally built in London Stocks and rebuilt 
= in First Hard London Stocks. Architect: Romilly B. Craze, FRIBA 
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23-storey flats 
in the 


City of 
Westminster 


High above the City of Westminster, London’s tallest 
block of flats, the 23-storey, 212 ft. Hide Tower, Hide 
Place, Westminster, is due for completion in June. 

Speed and economy of construction have beenachieved 
by efficient design; the superstructure up to second 
floor level is of in situ reinforced concrete; above this, 
precast concrete frame units, lifted by tower crane, are 
anchored by precast reinforced concrete floor slabs to a 
central core which runs the full height of the building 
and contains the lift well, refuse chutes and central 
landing. The reinforced concrete cladding panels, which 
are faced with Norwegian quartz white crystal exposed 
aggregate, have been designed for fixing from within -— 
dispensing with the need for scaffolding. 

Hide Tower will accommodate 160 flats on 20 floors, 
above a double-storey height open ground floor, and sur- 
mounted by a single-storey laundry and club room. Two 
high-speed inter-connected lifts will serve all floors. 


Director of Housing, City of Westminster, 
E. J. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A, F.R.I.C.S, F.Inst.Hsg 
Architects: Stillman and Eastwick-Field 

Structural Engineers: Charles Weiss and Partners 
Quantity Surveyors: Harry Trinick and Partners 


LAING 


John Laing and Son Limited Great Britain and Overseas 
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